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Acclaimed by many connoisseurs of recorded music as the 
last word in record-reproduction, the new Pam Model 601B 
is certainly in a class by itself among the medium-priced 











































post-war releases. Among the many notable 
refinements which it introduces are a 
7-valve circuit with push-pull output, a 
frequency range with substantially level 
response from 40 to 15,000 cycles, magnetic 
and piezo pick-up connections, full bass 
compensation for records and a maximum 
output of 25 watts on AC mains (200-250 
volts). And now Imhof’s can offer you this 
superb instrument equipped with a specially 
designed Pam record player, electrically 
matched to the amplifier, and neatly housed 
in a maroon case to fit immediately under- 
neath it. Here indeed is your opportunity 
to obtain a complete high fidelity reproducer 
especially designed for faithful record 
reproduction. We warmly invite you to call 
in soon for a demonstration, without 
obligation. 


* 


THE COMPLETE PAM 601B 
equipment comprises 25 watt ambplifier 
in attractive maroon-finished steel cabinet 
with built-in and electrically matched 
record player, two separate 10 watt loud 
speakers in maroon cabinets with all 
connections. Price £56 4s. — plus 
£2 10s. 10d. purchase tax. Post orders 
are invited and Safe delivery guaranteed. 

A postcard will bring 

you complete informa- 
lion and specification, 
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Campeili, violin, with Ezic Gritton, piano 
Sonata in G Minor (Tartini) 
(Fourth side) Arioso, adagio (Bach) K1531-2 
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This is the first time that the brilliance of Campoli’s musical interpretation has beea 
recorded by ffrr. Nothing is lost, nothing is added to his subtle and sensitive rentece- 
ing of Tartini’s Sonata in G minor in this full frequency range recording. This record is 
undoubtedly a musical event. Reproduction is so good that the listener is in the cor- 
cert hall, unaware of reproduction. Campoli has played with the greatest conductors 


and orchestras. but now, on Decca ffrr, your own home becomes Campoli’s platform. 
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HOW WE STAND WITH FRANCE 


wee I was invited by the British 
Council some fifteen months ago to 
open up musical relations with France 
again after the liberation I accepted with 
pleasure, because the cause was one for 
which I had been working on and off for 
the last twenty-five years or so, and I looked 
forward to finding myself on familiar 
ground again after an enforced absence 
which, so far as I was concerned, had 
lasted long enough. I cannot truthfully 
say that I found the scene unchanged, nor 
did I expect to; but I can state quite 
definitely, before going further, that what I 
did find was most encouraging from the 
point of view of Anglo-French cultural 
relations. 

There is no doubt that there exists in 
France to-day a more receptive attitude 
and a greater degree of curiosity with 
regard to the latest developments in the 
world of music on this side of the Channel 
than ever before. This change of attitude 
is doubtless, to some extent at least, a 
natural consequence of the lifting of the veil 
which throughout the war-years hung, 
impenetrable, between these islands and 
the continent ; for France clearly suffered 
acutely from her enforced and prolonged 
intellectual isolation from the English- 
speaking world, just as we did from the 
severance of all contacts with our nearest 
European neighbour. But the curiosity 
that has been kindled is not, I think, a 
mere ephemeral spark, and the moment is a 
propitious one for feeding the flames of this 
Gallic revival of interest in British culture, 
and more especially music, as vigorously 
and intelligently as we can. ; 

On all sides great interest is shown in the 
work of our younger composers, and I was 
particularly struck by the really remarkable 
number and variety of British works that 
have been broadcast by Radiodiffusion. In 
musical circles the names of Britten, 
Walton and Tippett are known to all, and 
their music to a surprisingly large number 
of not only professionals, but also amateurs. 
Rawsthorne, too, has deservedly many 
admirers in France, where his Piano 
Concerto has been broadcast and performed 
in public several times with enormous 
success, and seems to be a favourite with 
French pianists. 

There is a tendency to concentrate, 
perhaps too exclusively, on the youngest of 
the present-day composers who tend to 
overshadow even those of the immediately 
preceding generation, such as Bax, Bliss, 
Ireland and Vaughan Williams. Delius 


By ROLLO H. MYERS 


counts for little in the popular estimation 
of our ‘“ modern school,’ while Elgar is 
altogether ‘‘ taboo ’’—as, indeed, he always 
has been in France. Admittedly this 
familiarity with our ‘“‘ moderns ”’ is a more 
or less Parisian phenomenon ; but I found, 
nevertheless, when lecturing in the provinces 
that although the public there is far more 
ignorant of the latest developments in the 
now recognised English ‘‘ musical Renais- 
sance,”’ it was by no means indifferent. 
Indeed, the records I played to such 
audiences of things like Britten’s Variations 
on a theme of Frank Bridge, or his Hymn to 
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St. Cecilia, Rawsthorne’s Bagatelles, Tippett’s 
Concerto for Double String Orchestra, or 
Walton’s Fagade and Belshazzar’s Feast, 
invariably aroused the greatest interest and 
curiosity, and people openly expressed 
their astonishment that we possessed com- 
posers of such calibre. To most it was a 
** revelation.”’ 

As regards the dissemination of British 
music by means of recordings there are two 
serious snags which will have to be over- 
come before much can be done in that 
direction. The first is the quasi-impossibility 
for the French to buy our discs, even in 
Paris ; ‘and the other is the ban, imposed 
by the companies themselves, on broad- 
casting British commercial records on the 
French radio. The reason for this veto, I 
understand, is that France does not adhere 
to some international convention regulating 
these matters which was in existence 
before the war. That British records are 


virtually unprocurable ih France—or were 
at the time of which I am writirg—is not 
altogether surprising in view of the ex- 
change and currency difficulties which are 
hampering all commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries. The same diffi- 
culty arises with regard to sheet music. I 
was always being asked (without being 
able to supply a satisfactory answer) where 
or how British music could be bought ; 
but, although one or two of our publishing 
firms have accredited agents in Paris, 
others are either not interested in the export 
market (a mistake in my opinion), or unable 
to overcome the financial snags which 
hamper the free exchange of any com- 
modities. And, unfortunately, it is the 
traffic in books and music upon which 
these restrictions weigh most heavily. 
Nevertheless efforts are being made to 
circumvent these obstacles, end, as an 
example of French initiative in the matter 
I would like to cite the recent visit to 
London of M. Eric Sarnette, music editor 
of that interesting French monthly, Musique 
et Radio, which might be described as, in 
some respects, The Gramophone’s opposite 
number. M. Sarnette discussed with 
many of our leading publishers ways and 
means of breaking down existing barriers, 
both as regards gramophoge records and 
sheet music, and vane to Paris, I 
understand, well satisficd with the results 
of his visit. His paper, incidentally, makes 
a special feature of reviewing new British 
music and records in each issue. 

At the moment, owing to an adverse 
rate of exchange and various other com- 
plications, it seems unlikely that French 
gramophone companies will be able to do 
as much for British music and artists as our 
firms have been able to do for the French ; 
but there has been.some non-commercial 
recording of British music, notably by 
Radiodiffusion Frargaise, in whose exten- 
sive gramophone library I was surprised to 
find quite a number of recordings of works 
by contemporary composers—e.g., Britten, 
Tippett, Lutyens, etc. 

As regards brozdcasting, with the gradual 
return to normality in the world of music, 
and in view of the very considerable activity 
of the music department of the French 
radio under the enlightened direction of 
M. Henri Barraud, it is probable that 
B.B.C. music programmes only command a 
fraction of the attention they used to during 
the cccupation ; but it is gratifying to be 
able to record that M. Barraud has always 
been ready to open his programmes to 
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British music, while British artists of uote 
visiting Paris are almost invariably invited 
to broadcast for Radiodiffusion. In the 
provinces the same hospitality is extended 
to visiting artists, and regional broadcasting 
stations, such as Toulouse, for example, 
always extend a welcome to British music, 
old or new. 

For it is not only the ‘‘ moderns ’? who 
are appreciated in France ; I found also 
that our Old Masters, whenever their music 
was played, always aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm. In fact, to put the matter in a 
nutshell, the two names to conjure with in 
France to-day are Britten and Purcell... 

At the same time there exists a desire to 
know more of our old music, especially that 
of the great Elizabethans ; and I feel that 
much might be done in the way of exchanges 
between British and French choirs, for 
example, each singing its own native music. 
The very able and intelligent young con- 
ductor of a choir that specialises in the 
vocal music of the old French masters, 
M. Marcel Couraud, would, I know, be 
delighted to bring his choir to England to 
sing de Lassus and Josquin des Prés on 
condition that a British choir returned the 
compliment by going to France and pre- 
senting programmes of madrigals and motets 
by our great Tudor masters which, as he 
remarked to me, are still insufficiently 
known in France, but would be sure to 
arouse the greatest interest and enthusiasm 
everywhere. If this, or something similar, 
could be arranged, it would incidentally 
provide an excellent opportunity for gramo- 
phone companies on both sides to secure 
some valuable recordings. 

But of course the practical difficulties 
connected with the displacement and 
housing of visiting musicians in any 
numbers are still formidable both in this 
country and in France, and any venture of 
this kind would need adequate financial 
backing. The results, however, I am sure, 
would be worthbwhile. 

The big orchestras, of course, have 
already exchanged visits ; we have had the 
Conservatoire here, and the L.P.O. and 
the National Symphony have both visited 
France. But the B.B.C. Symphony has not 
yet crossed the Channel, nor have we had 
the pleasure of seeing over here the Orchestre 
National—the chief French radio orchestra, 
though their respective conductors, Sir 
Adrian Boult and M. Maurice Rosenthal, 
have already exchanged rostrums. As for 
soloists, the balance at present is in favour 
of France—partly because she is richer in 
good executive talent, especially in string 
players (have we anyone of the calibre of 
Ginette Neveu or Maurice Gendron, for 
example ?), but partly also because concert- 
giving in France under present conditions 
is a hazardous and costly undertaking, 
especially for foreign artists. Even native 
stars, and even the big orchestras, although 
playing to capacity every week, cannot 
avoid a deficit. The reason is that the State 
taxes are exorbitant, as high as 45 per cent 
in some cases, and so are all overheads— 
publicity, printing, rent, lighting, etc.— 
added to which must be reckoned the 
diminution of takings due to the pernicious 
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* deadhead ”’ custom which is still as firmly 
rooted as ever. Moreover, the State makes 
no concessions in the matter of entertain- 
ment tax, as in this country, even in the 
case of purely cultural enterprise. On top 
of all this, orchestral players and choirs are 
constantly demanding increased salaries, so 
that to give a concert involving an orchestra 
is a proceeding so costly that even the sub- 
sidised societies lose money regularly. And 
this in spite of the fact that the symphony 
concerts invariably attract huge audiences. 
But to do so they have to rely on the well- 
worn popular classic repertoire ; only the 
broadcasting orchestras can afford to risk 
playing new music, or else privately run 
societies, such as ‘‘ La Pléiade”’ or the 
** Société Nationale,”’ in whose programmes 
one expects to see the greatest number of 
** premiéres auditions.” 

I have not left much space in which to 
speak of the younger generation of com- 
posers, but I would not like to end without 
at least mentioning a few whose work 
seems to me to merit attention. Those 
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whuse uames were familiar to us before the 
war, such as Poulenc, Auric, Milhaud (now 
in California), Ibert, Frangaix, Sauguet, etc., 
are still in the foreground; the newer 
names are those of Messiaen (the object of 
something very like a cult at the moment), 
Jolivet, Lesur, Baudrier, Martelli, Barraud, 
Martinon, and the present Director of the 
Conservatoire, Claude Delvincourt. There 
is also a group of young men who, rather 
surprisingly, are followers of Schénberg. 
inasmuch as they write atonal music and 
call themselves ‘‘ dodecaphonists.’’ Chief 
among these are Leibowitz, Casanova and 
Serge Nigg; the last especially is said to 
be exceptionally talented. 

In this brief survey I have only been able 
to indicate a few of what seem to me to be 
the salient features of the latest musical 
developments in France ; but I hope I have 
said enough to suggest that the prospects of 
a close collaboration between our two 
countries in this field are perhaps more 
encouraging to-day than they have ever 
been. 





ISOBEL 
By W. S. 


FEW days after the first broadcast of 

Handel’s Messiah, a letter with a Swedish 
postmark addressed to ‘‘ The nightingale, 
who sang late in the evening, c/o the Hallé 
orchestra ’? was delivered to Sir Hamilton 
Harty. ‘‘ This must be for you,’’ Harty 
said, handing the letter to Isobel Baillie. 

I remember hearing some years ago, an 
eminent German critic thus reprove a well- 
known English singer who had just sung 
one of Schumann’s songs: ‘“‘ Scheint der 
Sangerin etwas farner zu liegen.”’ I understood 
him to mean that the singer should not 
have attempted that song because she 
lacked appreciation of its spirit. No such 
rebuke could ever have been addressed to 
Miss Baillie, you feel with her that the 
getting behind of the notes, the interpreta- 
tion, is all important. A rare combination 
this of nightingale and great understanding 
of the music she sings. No less an authority 
than Groves (in the latest edition) says of 
her: ‘‘ The character of Miss Baillie’s 
singing and her fine technique will be 
indicated if it is said that her performance 
in Brahms’ Requiem has hardly been matched 
in her time. The trying tessitura of Ye who 
know sorrow becomes apparently negligible, 
and the term ‘angelic’ has sometimes 
been applied to suggest the effect, not so 
much personal as brightly and serenely 
spiritual, made here by the soaring and 
equable notes.’’ The writer, however, goes 
on to state that ‘‘ the verbal factor plays a 
somewhat effaced réle in her singing, but 
the compensation is a radiant quality of 
sound faultlessly sustained.’’ If it is meant 
by this that her diction is faulty, that words 
are slurred and not heard, then I most 
profoundly disagree, as I think will all 
readers who know her incomparable 
records. Incomparable they are ; I know 
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of no finer singer in oratorio now before the 
public. 

Her home for most of her life has been in 
Manchester, but she is actually a Scot, 
having been born in Hawick, ‘in the 
borders.”” When she goes occasionally 
north she quite naturally slips back into 
the broad and rolling Scottish speech. Her 
mother never changed or made concessions 
to the Midlands, her accent remained the 
same until her death a few years ago. The 
family moved south for business reasons 
when Miss Baillie was a bare seven years 
old, with unhappy results, for her father 
died shortly afterwards, and if he did not 
leave his family in actual want, for a time 
their position was precarious. 

When Miss Baillie was about thirteen 
years old her school mistress, impressed with 
her voice, asked the well-known Mancunian 
teacher of singing, Madame Sadler Fogg, 
if she would give her lessons. When she 
heard Miss Baillie’s voice, Madame Fogg 
needed no further persuasion. For some 
years Miss Baillie studied with her and the 
Fogg family in an atmosphere devoted and 
dedicated to music. In the Fogg home 
music was regarded as the most important 
thing in life. Charles Fogg, Madame 
Fogg’s husband, was organist of the Hallé 
orchestra for twenty-five years, his son 
Eric was to develop into one of the most 
individual of English composers and whose 
works are only now, after a great deal of 
neglect, beginning to be appreciated. At 
that time he was singing as a chorister at 
Manchester Cathedral. 

When Miss Baillie was fifteen and about 
to leave school, her headmistress asked 
what she proposed to do. She would like 
to be a singer. ‘‘ That’s all very well as a 
hobby,”’ was the reply, “‘ but you have to 
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earn your living.”’ It was a jolting remark. 
Miss Baillie ruefully remembered that it 
was indeed very necessary to earn her living. 
For a time she worked in an office. In the 
evenings she sang at concerts, an engage- 
ment here, an engagement there; they 
slowly, very slowly increased in number. 
‘* Mine was the hard way, not the easy 
way,’ Miss Baillie said. ‘“‘ I was certainly 
not catapulted.’’ She sang in churches and 
in halls, never at the more important 
concerts, but there was a great deal of 
concert-giving around Manchester and 
sometimes she sang with London singers. 
Years later she made a cold-blooded calcula- 
tion on paper of what she earned at her 
office and at singing. The figures showed 
that during the last year she had received 
£96 as fees for singing ; it slightly exceeded 
her income from her office work. Putting 
down her pencil, she decided to take the 
risk. The next day she resigned from her 
office. 

About this time she was urged to go to 
Milan and study with the maestro Somma. 
She did go, two summers running, singing 
each winter to earn the money to go. 
Somma, the teacher of Stracciari, was 
excellent for Miss Baillie’s purpose. He 
disliked noise as opposed to singing quality 
and liked quiet music beautifully regulated : 
her voice could hardly have found a better 
teacher for its control and development. 

Miss Baillie was now beginning to sing, 
but her progress towards recognition was 
still snail-like. Feeling she wasn’t getting 
on quickly enough, she wrote to Sir 
Hamilton Harty and asked for an audition. 
But Harty said he had already heard her 
sing—at a Manchester mid-day concert 
in a group of songs by Eric Fogg. Then, 
persisted Miss Baillie, can’t you give me 
something to do at a Hallé concert ? Harty 
did. Two weeks later he engaged her for 
the small vocal part in a Casella Suite: 
Le Cowvent sur l’eau, which she sang, unseen 
by the audience, in the organ loft. That 
was in 1923. Things began to move. Eric 
Fogg had an engagement at Harrogate to 
conduct one of his own pieces with Howard 
Carr’s orchestra. Miss Baillie jokingly said 
she wished she was going with him to sing. 
Fogg must have written to Carr about this, 
for Carr wrote to Miss Baillie and said why 
not sing some Mozart at the concert as an 
audition ? It was a Saturday night concert, 
the hall was crowded, Miss Baillie had a 
tremendous reception. It was her first big 
success. Howard wrote to William Boosey, 
then directing the London Ballad concerts, 
and asked him to hear her. Boosey heard 
her; on his recommendation, the late Sir 
Henry Wood heard her, the immediate 
result was an engagement for six Prom- 
enade concerts that year. Since that day, 
Isobel (as she is affectionately known) has 
sung every year at the Proms. Sir Henry 
always used to make her learn three or 
four new arias for every Prom. season. 

The Wood audition had been an agony 
to Miss Baillie who felt her future depended 
on it and, in a way, it had. Only once 
since has she trembled at an audition. That 
was in 1937 when she was in London for 
the May Festival at a time when Toscanini 
was here making records. One morning her 
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agents "phoned and asked if she would 
care to go over to the Queen’s Hall at 
twelve o’clock and sing to Toscanini with 
a view to undertaking the solo in the 
Brahms’ Requiem. Berkeley Mason accom- 
panied her: Miss Baillie said it was not 
easy to sing that solo with pianoforte 
accompaniment at such an hour in the day. 
Time and lack of orchestra notwithstanding, 
Toscanini had no hesitation in saying she 
was the singer he wanted. The same year 
she sang, under his béton in Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony at the Queen’s Hall, 
and again the following year. That was 
one of the high lights of her career, the 
concert had a world-broadcast: one result 
was that Miss Baillie received a stupendous 
‘fan’? mail. One man wrote from a 
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lonely island in the Pacific: ‘just across 
the mountain range at the back are canni- 
bals, but as I write your voice is filling my 
room.” 

The year before this she had sung in the 
famous performance of the Messiah with the 
Hallé and Sir Hamilton Harty, which was 
also broadcast. Samuel Langford, that fine 
and discerning critic, wrote a glowing 
appreciation of her performance in the 
Manchester Guardian. The recollection of 
this prompted me to ask Miss Baillie if I 
might look at her press cutting book. 
** Press cuttings!’’ she answered. “I 
haven’t saved them for years. I soon got 
tired of that. But programmes! I think I 
have one of every concert I have sung in. 
Looking at them I can almost remember 
everything that happened at any particular 
one. They’re the history of my life ! ”’ 

Miss Baillie thought the new set of the 
Messiah records recently made with Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent, the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic and the Huddersfield choir, were 
most satisfactory and ‘‘among the best 
records I have made. They’ve got atmos- 
phere ; it doesn’t sound like a recording, 
more like a performance in a hall.’? She 
liked best of her records the one she has 
made of Purcell’s Blessed Virgin’s Expostula- 
tion. She wanted very much to make a 
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record of Mary’s solo in Elgar’s The 
Kingdom, The Sun goeth down. She thinks 
this may soon be done. She also wants to 
record many more solos from the oratorios, 
including the less known Handel arias. 
She said she could sing Handel day and 
night, his vocal line is so good and so 
written that it never hurts the voice. As 
to what music did hurt the voice I did not 
enquire. I thought I could make a good 
guess. 

During her first visit to America, Miss 
Baillie sang at the Hollywood Bowl to an 
audience of 18,000, being the first British 
artist to appear there. There were no 
microphones nor loud speakers, yet, I was | 
told, every word she sang could be clearly 
distinguished by those most remote from 
the platform. So much for Miss Baillie’s 
diction. 

Previous to the war Miss Baillie signed a 
contract to go to New Zealand to take part 
in the Centennial celebrations. With the 
advent of war most contracts were auto- 
matically cancelled, Miss Baillie expected 
the same of her New Zealand engagement. 
But she was told it still held good if she was 
prepared to take the risks of the voyage. 
So, in 1940, Miss Baillie went. She said it 
wasn’t a pleasant journey. She embarked on 
the ill-fated Lancastrian and met with 
terrific storms in the Atlantic. Once a 
port-hole was staved in by gigantic wave 
and three or four stewards badly injured. 
On board were four hundred refugees from 
Central Europe on their way to America. 
It took thirteen days for the boat to reach 
Halifax, everyone, eating or sleeping, had 
to have lifebelts continually by their side, 
cabin doors were required to be left open, 
there were no lights. The second half of 
the trip across the Pacific was not so grim. 
On board were Yehudi Menuhin and his 
sister, and Lord Lurgan (better known to 
English music lovers as William Brownlow), 
and there was one memorable ship’s concert 
at which they all performed. 

In New Zealand, Miss Baillie made her 
first and only appearance in opera. She 
hadn’t known her contract stipulated this, 
notwithstanding she played Marguerite in 
fifteen performances of Gounod’s Faust. ‘‘ I 
used ¥my own hair,’’ Miss Baillie said, 
‘*which had never been cut.’”? She also 
had to design and make her own dresses 
as there was nothing suitable in the theatre 
wardrobe. 

Miss Baillie was féted by all the numerous 
New Zealand Scot societies and she 
reviewed massed pipe bands in Christ- 
church with her tartan ribbon—the Douglas 
clan, her middle name is Douglas—over 
her shoulder. She was motored from 
Auckland to Wellington by a friend who 
had acquired a new car. When they 
arrived there was some discussion as to 
what the car should be called—in New 
Zealand every car is christened with some 
such name as Christine, Mary, or Maggie. 
Various suggestions were made. ‘‘ No,” 
said the owner, ‘‘ it shall be Isobel for like 
Isobel it gives an effortless performance ! ”” 

At the conclusion of the tour Miss Baillie 
was anxious to get home, she was worried 
and apprehensive as to what was happening 
in England: Dunkirk had happened ; an 
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invasion was daily expected. Against all 
advice she booked her passage, but there 
was no hope of getting away for at least 
another month as no ships were sailing. 
Whilst waiting she made another tour of 
the towns, this time with a string quartet 
instead of an orchestra. In one month 
she stayed at twenty-six hotels and travelled 
20,000 miles in a small charabanc. The 
journey from Wellington to Nelson across 
Cook’s Strait was made by ’plane, this was 
Miss Baillie’s first experience of flying, and 
she liked it. 


Immediately after this tour, Miss Baillie 
set sail for home. The journey to San 
Francisco and across America was un- 
eventful, but then came the hazardous 
crossing of the Atlantic, by now submarine 
warfare was at its height. She booked her 
passage on the Samaria, and this ship made 
the voyage without escort, trusting to her 
speed, taking a zig-zag course almost as 
far north as Iceland, and eventually arriv- 
ing at Liverpool, only to find that an air 
raid was in progress on Merseyside. The 
ship “‘lay to” in the channel until the 
next day. That evening Miss Baillie arrived 
in Manchester but here also an air raid 
had started and she spent her first night 
at home in an air raid shelter. 


The New Zealand tour had been arduous, 
but Miss Baillie is inured to hard work. 
Last year she flew to Paris and gave ten 
concerts in eleven days—to the allied forces : 
the first in Paris, where Thibaud played a 
solo in the middle of the programme as a 
gesture to the British artist, the last in 
Brussels. She is always being told she works 
too hard, that she should not undertake so 
many concerts. ‘“‘ But I like singing,” 
Miss Baillie replies. But the singing is the 
least part of her difficulties, it is the constant 
travelling and the problem of adequate 
food which is so wearing these days. 


Like most great artists, Miss Baillie is 
always nervous before singing. She said 
there was far too much “‘ performing at 
concerts and not enough singing.”? I knew 
what she meant. Recording exhausts her. 
First the thought beforehand that she 
couldn’t make a record as perfect as she 
could wish “strings her up.’? Recording 
makes her far more nervous than concerts 
where faults were readily overlooked and 
forgotten. But on a gramophone record 
the fault could never be remedied and 
whenever it is played the same fault 
emerges ! So, a record must be as perfect 
as she could make it, nothing must be 
wrong. Perhaps all this is obvious, it is 
not obvious, however, that Miss Baillie 
does suffer mental agony before she goes 
into a recording room. 


Miss Buillie hoped the article 1 proposed 
would never be printed. ‘‘ What,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ do people want to know about me ? 
My music should speak for itself.”? Of that, 
there is not the slightest doubt. But I 
think music lovers are interested in her 
apart from her singing. She. enchanted 
me! It was a delight to listen to a speaking 
voice as lovely as is her singing. I believe 
her dislike of publicity to be sincere and 
honest. I believe this to be the first article 
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written about her since she has been 
singing. And, at the risk of her disapproval, 
here it is. 

Afterthought. Perhaps it could have all 
been summed up in her programmes which 
she has so carefully kept and in the story 
of the man who was mending and putting a 
carpet straight in one of the numerous 
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corridors of Broadcasting House. Miss 
Baillie came along and almost tripped over 
it. The man was extremely concerned and 
said: ‘‘ Can’t have you falling! Anyhow, 
I’ve put the carpet right ! ”’ 

** That’s marvellous,’’ said Miss Baillie. 

‘* Like your singing,”’ the man said. 

That’s really all I’ve wanted to say. 





TURN TABLE TALK 


HE MANCHESTER GRAMOPHONE 

SOCIETY, doyen of Gramophone 
Societies still active, founded in 1913, 
had a gala night on January yth at its 
opening meeting of the ‘Second Half 
Session 1946-47 ’’ which took place in the 
Manchester Geographical Society’s Rooms. 
The special features of the occasion were 
the first hearing of the Society’s new 
Master Amplificr installed by Expert 
Gramophones Ltd. which “‘ surprised every- 
one by its intense re2l'sm’”’ in such works 
as the Decca Grieg Piano Concerto ; and 
the retirement of Mr. C. J. Brennard from 
the post of Hon. Secretary which he had 
held for twenty-four years. Mr. Brennard 
was, not unnaturally, deeply touched by 
the gifts and tributes that he received from 
his fellow-members whom he has served so 
faithfully, and it is reported that Mrs. 
Brennard, carrying the bouquet of flowers, 
token of the esteem in which she is held, 
made the speech of the evening. 

Personally—as Patron of the Society— 
I wish very strongly that I could have been 
present to support our President Mr. E. F. 
Foster, to welcome the new Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. George Dalzell, to 
hear the new amplifier, and to congratulate 
the company present on the vigour and 
enterprise of those who guide and those 
who support this grand old Society. But 
I was prevented by another engagement, 
together with Laurence Turner, Granville 
Hill, Maurice Johnston, Gordon Thorne, 
T. E. Bean, J. F. Russell and other well- 
wishers who would have liked to pay 
tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Brennard among 
so congenial a gathering of their friends. 

The ‘‘ Heritage ’’ Series of Victor Red 
Seal De Luxe Records at three and a half 
dollars apiece, plus tax, began to reach the 
American public in. time for Christmas— 
Caruso, Tetrazzini, Alda, Journet and 
Ancona—and will continue to be issued in 
groups of five every month. 

Are we going to have something similar 
over here ? It is clear that the whole prob- 
lem of making more of the treasures of the 
past available to the public than at present 
depends on the gradual or rapid increase 
in the supply of material and that in the 
meantime the recording companies can 
only make their plans with that proviso. 
The names of the small and expert com- 
mittee which has been at work for sometime 
on the selection of H.M.V. records of 
historical and intrinsic importance at 
present deleted are Miss Valentine Britten 
and Messrs. Fred Gaisberg, V. S. Home- 
wood, P. G. Hurst and C. H. Thomas as 
chairman ; and when their survey of the 
immense and intricate problem is completed 


some decisions will be possible about the 
size and scope and method and prices of 
the catalogue or catalogues to be issued. 

Mr. Sebastian H. Brown’s “recon- 
stituted ’? Brahms String Quintet in F minor, 
of which most of our readers know the 
history, was duly performed for the first 
time in Paris on January 11th at the Salle 
du Conservatoire by André Mangeot and 
his colleagues, who gave the first London 
performance at the Chelsea Town Hall. 
It was subsequently recorded for broad- 
casting by Radiodiffusion, Paris. News 
comes to hand that on February 11th Mr. 
Mangeot will give at the Chelsea Town Hall 
a programme of rare music with French 
musicians, who will perform extracts from 
a Masque written by the Court composer, 
Desbouches, Les quatre Elements and Airs de 
Cour, by Antoine de Boesset (1585-1643), 
sung by Marie France Geoffroy-Dechaume, 
soprano, accompanied by her brother, 
Antoine, on the harpsichord, whose Fantasie 
Sor String Quartet will also be performed for 
the first time in this country. An alluring 
programme for the connoisseurs. 

It may be of interest to some readers to 
summarise a historical note that I included 
in my weekly gramophone article in the 
Daily Mail of December 31st concerning the 
‘** First Disc Record made in England.”’ 

Almost by chance I heard the story of 
the morning in 1897 when a new Bechstein 
piano was installed in the first-floor room 
of the Maid’s Head Hotel at 31 Maiden 
Lane which Fred Gaisberg was making 
into a London recording studio for the 
Gramophone Company. A German 
engineer was busy fixing up the recording 
outfit just arrived from Germany ; and 
while Fred Gaisberg was trying the piano, 
young Percy Houri—as good-looking then, 
or very nearly, as he is to-day—came into 
the studio with his concertina and began 
to improvise a tune to which the other 
instantly adapted a brilliant accompani- 
ment. The upshot of this ‘‘ jam session ”’ 
was that after helping the engineer to get 
his gear into working order young Houri 
and young Gaisberg proceeded to make the 
first disc record in this country with their 
concertina solo which they decided to call 
** Happy Darkies,’’ and this was one of 
eight concertina numbers which were 
included in the first catalogue of The 
Gramophone Company. 

This happened fifty years ago and it 
would be a happy celebration if the 
appropriate or exact date could be fixed 
and if Fred Gaisberg and Percy Houri 
were invited to play the record of ‘‘ Happy 
Darkies ’’—if such a thing survives any- 
where—in, for instance, the B.B.C.’s ‘* In 
Town Tonight’ programme and to give 
their own recollections of those early days 

CHRISTOPHER STONE 
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A FASCINATING ENTERPRISE! 
BUILDING UP A RECORD COLLECTION 


DELIUS 

Piano Concerto. Moisiewitsch 
and Philharmonia Orchestra, 
conducted by Constant Lam- 
bert. H.M.V. 2 double, 
| single-sided records—13/5. 


ELGAR 

Concerto in E minor for Violon- 
cello. Pau Casals and B.B.C. 
pag oy: Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir Adrian Boult. H.M.V. 
3 double, | single-sided records 
—£1 5.8 


v 
DVORAK 
Concerto for Violoncello and 
Orchestra. Maurice Gendron 
and London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Karl 
Rankl. Decca. 5 records— 
5/94 each. 


GRIEG 

Concerto in A minor for Piano 
and Orchestra. Moura Lym- 
pany and National Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by 
Warwick Braithwaite. Decca. 
4 records—5/9% each. 


TCHAIKOWSKY 

Violin Concerto in D. Ida 
Haendel and the National 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted 


by Basil Cameron. Decca. 
4 records—5/94 each. 
BERLIOZ 

Harold In Italy. William 


Primrose (viola) and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Koussevitsky. H.M.V. 5 
records—?7 /4 each. 


BACH 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 
in F. Boyd Neel String Or- 
chestra, conducted by Boyd 
Neel. Decca. 2 records— 
5/94 each. 


BRITTEN 

Young People’s Guide to the 
Orchestra: Variations and 
Fugue on theme by Purcell, con- 
ducted by Malcolm Sargent. 
Columbia. 2 double and | 
single-sided records—13/5. 


RAWSTHORNE 
Symphonic Studies (1939). Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, conducted 
by ‘Constant Lambert. H.M.V. 
3 records—4/104 each. 


It was a twelve-year-old and very musically inclined 
young lady who received the records of Britten’s 
“Young People’s Guide to the Orchestra” for Christmas. 
Her family, according to my information, has a good 
few records; but now there will be a separate, and 
strictly personal, collection on the same premises. 


For: “Oh, Uncle, what a pet lamb you are to think 
of giving me records! You see, I’ve always wanted to 
have my own private collection, and now I can make a 
start.” Thus Uncle’s verbatim report; and he appears 
to be willing, to some reasonable extent, to bear the 
implied responsibility. 


Of course, collections of records are always being 
started, and by people of all ages. What a fascinatin 
and wholly praiseworthy enterprise! That first half- 
dozen works, so very carefully chosen. The first 
dozen, covering very likely quite. a wide field. Then 
zo and 30, and the property is really becoming 
something of importance. 


Listed here are 18 works, recently or newly recorded, 
comprising 88 records or 173 sides, all 12-inch. Four- 
teen of the works are orchestral, two are of chamber 
music, and two are choral. Including the Berlioz and 
Bach, seven concertos (most popular form of orchestral 
composition) and four symphonies appear as a noble 
company. The two choral works occupy a total of 
52 sides, each of which can be played as a separate 
item, with considerable effect in swelling the practical 
dimensions of the list regarded as a collection. 


A highly distinguished collection, too, having 
remarkable variety. The composers span nearly three 
centuries, from the days of Charles II to our own 
immediate present ; the earliest and the latest, moreover, 
being English. 


When I reflect on the scope of this list, and on the 
wealth of deep pleasure it represents, I cannot help 
feeling surprised that the whole lot costs less than £25 
—which is much the same as one would have had to 
pay before the war. And what advances have been 
made in recording since then ! FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RAVEL 
Septet : Intro. and Allegro for .« 
Harp with Strings and Wood- 
wind. John Cockerill, Jean 
Pougnet, David Martin, 
Frederick Riddle, James 
Whitehead, Arthur Cleghorn, 
Reginald Kell. Columbia. 
2 records—4/10} each. 


BRITTEN 

String Quartet No. 2 in C, 
Op. 36. Zorian String Quartet. 
H.M.V. 4 records—4/103 each, 


BEETHOVEN 

Symphony No. 6, ** Pastorale."’ 
Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter. 
Columbia. 5 records—7 /4 each. 
DVORAK 

Symphony No. 3 in F. City of 
Birmingham Orchestra, con- 
ducted by George Weldon. 
Columbia. 5 records—4/10} 
each. 


BRAHMS 

Symphony No. 3 in F. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Edouard van Beinum. 
Decca. 5 records—5/94 each. 


TCHAIKOWSKY 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Kletzki. Columbia. 
6 records—7/4 each. 


RICHARD STRAUSS 

Don Juan, Tone Poem. The 
National Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Sidney Beer. 
Decca. 2 records—5/9} each. 


HANDEL 

Messiah. Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by 
Malcolm Sargent. Chorus 
Master, Herbert Bardgett. 
Isobel Baillie, Gladys Ripley, 
James Johnston, Norman 
Walker and Huddersfield 
Choral Society. Columbia. 
19 records—4/104 each. 


PURCELL 

Dido and Aeneas. Isobel Baillie, 
Joan Hammond, Joan Fullerton, 
Dennis Noble, Edith Coates, 
Edna Hobson, Gladys Ripley, 
Sylvia Patriss, Trefor Jones and 
Chorus. Philharmonia String 
Orchestra. Boris Ord, harpsi- 
chord. Conducted by Constant 
Lambert. H.M.V. 7 records— 
4/104 each. 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD., 42/43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 GERRARD t#I7I 












LA TRAVIATA==Verdi 


A new and complete recording by soloists, choir and 
orchestra of the Opera House, Rome 


Conducted by Vincenzo Bellezza 
DX 1324-1338 


Further details are contained on the back page of this issue 


THE PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF NEW YORK 
Conducted by RODZINSKI 


Casse Noisette (‘' Nutcracker "") Suite— 
Tchaikovsky - - - DX 1342-4 
Auto Coupling Nos. DX 8265-7 


EBE STIGNANI 


and the Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, Rome 
Conducted by Luigi Ricci 


Softly Awakes my Heart (“Samson & Delilah ")— 
In Italian. Saint-Saéns = - - - LX976 


ETHEL BARTLETT & RAE ROBERTSON 
Elizabethan Suite arr. Ethel Bartlett Ox 1340-1 


LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


Yeomen of the See areare. - Lox 1339 
Patience—Overture. - 


KOSTELANETZ 


and his Orchestra 
Song of India - - . 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series :-— 


No. 39—Ideal Schottische - 
No. 40—Hurndilla - _ box ise 


THE BRIGHOUSE & RASTRICK BAND 


Winners of the ‘Daily Herald’ National Brass Band 
Championships of Great Britain, !946/7 


Concert Overture “ Oliver Cromwell ’’ 
(Championship Test Piece) - - DX 1346 


REGINALD DIXON 
at the Organ of the Tower Ballroom, Blackpool 
Melody Moments No.1. -  .-. - = FB3279 


Poinciana ; DX 1348 
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From the Russian Film 
“ Alexander Nevsky” 
or “ The Warrior of Russia”’ 


Russia under the Mongolian Yoke 
Song of Alexander Nevsky 

The Crusaders in Pskov 

Arise, ye Russian People 

The Battle on the Ice 

Field of the Dead 

Alexander’ s entry into Pskov 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


CONDUCTED BY 
EUGENE ORMANDY 


with Jennie Tourel 
(Mezzo-Soprano) 
and the American Westminster Choir 
Chorus Master : 


John Finley Williamson 
LX 977-81 
Auto Coupling Nos. LX 8547-51 
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FRANK SINATRA 


The Things we did last Summer 
Somewhere in the Night - 


“}oe 2283 


DINAH SHORE 


The Thrill is Gone; Dixie - - DB2284 
FRANKIE CARLE 
and his Rhythm Section 
FB 3276 


Runnin’ Wild; Canadian Capers’ - 


TURNER LAYTON 


Sooner or later - 
| love you for Sentimental Reasons 


“}r 3284 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Caravan; Farewell Blues - - - FB3280 


RITA WILLIAMS 
with Orchestra 
Conducted by Peter Yorke 


| love you for Sentimental Reasons - 
A : : FB 328! 
| wish | had my time to spend again - 


LOU PREAGER 


and his Orchestra 


The World belongs to you, Little ‘en FB 3282 
Three Beautiful words of Love - 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


| keep forgetting to remember 
Sleep, my baby, sleep - - 
Either it’s Love or it isn’t - 
Dancing Heartbeat - - - 


~ } re azes 
“branes 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S STRINGS FOR DANCING 


Pampas Flowers; Desiree - - FB3283 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





ORCHESTRAL 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 


(Tos- 
Overture “La Ceneren- 
H.M.V. DB6368 


canini). 
tola ” (Rossini). 
(12 ins., 7s. 4d.). 

Another of the stunning Italian record- 
ings of which we have had several other 
examples. For full, rich, gay, sparkling tone 
this would be difficult to beat: just the 
shade larger than life than such artificial 
matter requires. The warm brass is espec- 
ially good, and Toscanini’s polish makes all 
shine gloriously. The overture, says Toye, 
was written for La Gazzetta. The Cinderella 
opera came out in 1817. It was disliked, 
but Rossini knew it would succeeds There 
are no fairies in this version, it seems, ‘‘ the 
place of the fairy godmother being taken 
by an eminently practical philosopher in 
the service of the prince ’’ (Toye). Cinder- 
ella’s sisters this authority describes as 
“gold diggers,’’ her father as “‘ rascally.’’ 
The opera was revived here not many 
years ago. 

They issued an album of these overtures 
in U.S.A. I’m sure they sold like hot cakes: 
and so they should, singly, here. 

Jean Pougnet (violin), Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
and Prelude to “ Irmelin ” (Delius). 
H.M.V. DB6369-71 (12 ins., 22s.). 
Auto DBg092-4. 

The Jrmelin prelude has not reached me. 
That was Delius’s earliest opera (1890-92), 
for which he wrote his own libretto. The 
violin concerto (1916) is gloriously set forth, 
in a way that I could not wish to have 
changed at all, with strong freedom, and 
where needed a sweet sense of wildness, that 
no true Englishman could achieve. Thank 
heaven Delius was so little English! A 
happy recording indeed. The slow move- 
ment reminds me in part of the spirit of his 
exquisite Walt Whitman setting, Sea Drift. 
There is a pang in it, a wistful feeling. 
Heseltine marked the second theme as used 
elsewhere. The first begins early on side 2 
after the pause, and the one with the short- 
note-followed-by-longer is the second. The 
four-note figuration which we had very early 
can be noted, more strongly, just before 
mid-side. The weaving is like Nature’s in 
the forest. On side 3 the muted-strings 
dream is suspended for a violin cadenza, 
partly accompanied. Perhaps Delius never 
grew much, he was so quickly mature, as a 
poet ; but to weave a’one-movement work 


such as this would have been beyond his 
powers earlier ; and in the piano concerto 
he did not make anything like so fine a job 
of trying in 1906 to re-shape the original. 

The rest of the work consists of recapitula- 
tion of the first spirit, and a final Allegretto, 
rather oddly coming (about an inch from 
the end of side 4) after a big brass climax. 
This may be almost an anti-climax, but no 
one would wish Delius to stop flowing like a 
rich, clear river. Among the last side’s 
touches of flecked foam are some from the 
slow movement. Side 5 with its simple 
decoration is prettily naive. The coda 
returns to the work of reconciling us (with 
the affection of that little so-often-used five- 
note figure) to a world that is perhaps 
worth enduring, in order to feel that we 
can some day deserve music like this. 


Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli). 
grin. Prelude to Act I (Wagner). 
H.M.V. C3545 (12 ins., 4s. 10}d.). 

A remarkably fine recording of music 
most difficult to capture on a disc. You 
should bring down your control to the 
softest reasonable level, to get the best effect 
of the opening pianissimo. The elevated tone 
of the theme establishes the right other- 
worldly atmosphere, and the wood-wind 
additions, on the repetition of the theme of 
the Grail, are beautifully limned in this 
reproduction. The thematic material is 
derived (during side 1) from Elsa’s prayer, 
and from Lohengrin’s questioning in Act 3, 
when he asks for her full faith in him. The 
second side working up is richly painted, in 
the best tints of modern recording. The 
coda is based. on the descending-scale 
theme suggestive of the angelic farewell, 
that follows the hero’s story of his nature 
and name. A treasurable record. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy). 
Jennie Tourel (mezzo-soprano) : 
Westminster Choir (cond. J. Finley 
Williamson): Alexander Nevsky, 
Cantata’ Op. 78 = (Prokofiev). 
Columbia LX977-81 (12 ins., 36s. 8d.). 
Auto LX8547-51. 

An exciting and very skilfully recorded 
performance, which is well worth hearing. 
This is a new work to me. I have no score, 
and no information comes with the records 
(this, new readers may be told, is always, 
inevitably the way I have to work: no 
leaflets or other details ever come with 
review records). I gather that this work, 
issued in America in December, 1945, 
depicts (I follow my esteemed colleague 
** H.S.G.”’—Henry S. Gerstlé—in Peter 
Reed’s American Record Guide) ‘‘ the story of 
the Russians’ defence of Novgorod against 
the Teutonic knights in 1242.” Notes 
accompanying the American album (by 
Paul Affelder) are quoted by Mr. Gerstlé. 
“These knights, who were originally cru- 
saders, turned militaristic and on the 
pretence of Christianising East Prussia and 
portions of Russia, overran these terri- 
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tories.’” (Now, where have we heard that 
story before ?) 

Prokofiev first wrote music for a film on 
this subject in 1938. Then he expanded the 
music, writing the text for a cantata, which 
was heard in U.S.A. in 1943 (the soloist 
then being the present one, Jennie Tourel). 
About the Eisenstein film a ‘* Columbia 
Record Guide ”’ note said in 1943 that it is 
entitled in English Warrior of Russia. 
Nevsky’s part was spoken by Valentine 
Dyall. M. Maisky provided a foreword, 
pointing out the parallel between events 
seven hundred years ago and those then 
happening ; and the film was made around 
Leningrad. Cherkasov, Deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet, was the Prince. 

Again quoting Mr. Gerstlé’s note, which 
condenses Mr. Affelder’s synopsis: ‘* To 
meet the onslaught in Novgorod the people 
called upon their Prince, Alexander Nevsky, 
to lead them against the foe. On April 5th, 
1242, the people of Novgorod met the 
Germans and defeated the enemy. As the 
result of this heroic defence of his country 
Alexander Nevsky became an immortal 
Russian hero and a fine symbol of valour to 
the present-day fighters in the Soviet 
Union. 

‘*The cantata [from which two songs 
were some time ago separately recorded] 
is composed of seven musical pictures, each 
of which presents a phase of the famous 
national epic.”” These, which are not 
separately distinguished on my pre-publi- 
cation pressings (I have nothing but ten 
unlabelled sides) I have had to sort out as 
best I can, from the titles given by Mr. 
Gerstlé—-1. Russia under the Mongolian Yoke ; 
2. Song about Alexander Nevsky; 3. The 
Crusaders in Pskov; 4. Arise, ye Russian 
People ; 5. The Battle on the Ice ; 6. Field of 
the Dead; 7. Alexander’s Entry into Pskov. 
The main body of the music is sung in 
English, but the crusaders sing in Latin. 
The full text, said Mr. Gerstlé, is incor- 
porated in the album notes. The music is 
very easy to grasp. First, a picture of the 
enormous frozen wastes, with a sense of 
desolation, which should be spiritual as well 
as physical. On side 2 the chorus sings about 
(I gather from Abraham) Alexander’s 
former victories over the Swedes on the 
banks of the Neva—his name means 
‘* Alexander of the Neva.’’ This is good 
simple picturesque writing, but nothing 
much beyond the kind of things our choirs 
loved fifty years ago. I think Prokofiev, in 
making himself happy in the new Russian 
life (as Rachmaninov felt he could not) has: 
rather over-simplified his style ; but he gets 
at the human Russian heart, no doubt. 
Side 3 brings mournful sounds from both 
orchestra and choir : but it is impossible to 
hear many words: presumably the knights 
singing in Latin. The recording does a fine 
job in getting so much tone out, without 
hurting the ear. The harshness is all in the 
spirit: not in the harmony so much, or in 
the scoring. This is an impressive bit of 
work, in quite simple terms. The middle of 
side 4 (again I find it impossible to hear the 
words) is presumably the patriotic call to 
arms ; the folky element is introduced ; a 
good foil to the harshness of the foreign 
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knights’ music. So the work goes on, with 
mournful events wonderfully suggested on 
sides 5 and 6: some of the ancient driving- 
rhythm into which it is not difficult to read 
the charges and counter-charges. Amid the 
battle, which is perhaps on the heavily- 
amplified side, we hear the Russians’ song. 
The means employed are mostly simple, the 
effects very powerful. After triumph comes 
(latter part of 6, and 7) what one presumes 
to be triumphant dancing, still amid stress 
and confusion, with battle’s echoes. In the 
middle of 7 a solemn note sounds : this, we 
take it, is the preparation of the scene on the 
battlefield at night, where a Russian woman 
(the soloist) sings a lament (sides 8, 9) : she 
has a strong tone, which here sounds almost 
masculine (it needs toning down a little). 
The spirit of the singing is most impressive : 
this is surely an artist of uncommon skill. 
Last side, triumphal entry (choral). In 
music such as this Prokofiev comes nearest to 
the root power of a Moussorgsky, and some 
of the choral work reminds me of Borodin. 
I should like to hear it sung in Russian—in 
which it might well be, for all the English I 
can make out. But with or without words, 
it is gripping stuff. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fied- 
ler): Annen Polka (J. Strauss, arr. 
Homola); Bahn Frei Polka (E. 
Strauss, arr. Bodge). H.M.V. Bg528 
(10 in., 3s. 114d.). 

Johann is Junior (1825-99) ; Eduard, 
another son, is 1835-1916. I suppose Bahn 
frei should mean “‘ Free road ”’—perhaps a 
hiker’s slogan. Or has it a coaching sig- 
nificance here ? I think it may. Hooves ? 
There was a U.S.A. album of these “‘ Strauss 
Family ’’ diversions, I see. The Polka 
started about 1830 in Bohemia. The rest of 
Europe caught the fever, and went “ polka 
mad ”’ until the end of our Victorian age. 
Smetana made use of it, as we remember, 
in the Bride, and there are good Dvorak 
examples: the latest we heard was Wein- 
berger’s, in that grand little daft opera of 
his. Fiedler gets these played admirably ; 
only the recording, at its loudest, is a bit too 
noisy for my liking. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent) : * Yeoman of the Guard ” 
Overture and “ Patience” Over- 
ture (Sullivan). Columbia DX1339 
(12 ins., 4s. 103$d.). 

Good average recording and perform- 
ance : which is to say more in praise of the 
former than the latter. We are, I fear, 
incorrigibly stodgy about G. and S. But 
the record will please those who have any 
affection for such music. I’m afraid I have 
none, but don’t be put off by the fact that 
G. and S. doesn’t strike on my box. Such 
art has been vastly over-praised, any way ; 
and Gilbert’s humour is to me very grim. 
But it’s all merrily, sadly English. 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of New York (Rodzinski): Casse 
Noisette Suite (Tchiakovsky). Col- 
umbia DX1342-4 (12 ins., 14s. 73$d.). 
Auto DX8265-7. 

I like the sensible balance and control, 
without fussiness or liberties. The workman- 
ship is musicianly. Rodzinski is one of the 
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most reliable of craftsmen, an artist, not 
just an artisan. I wish we had more of them 
in this country. Something like the real 
pianissimo is heard—as far as the rather 
dark colouring of this form of recording 
allows. I like that: for a generation I have 
been pleading for a real pp on records, and 
scarcely ever got it. There are many crisp 
and entirely apt applications of the brush: 
the wind flicks are especially neat. Power is 
never vainglorious. Altogether I like the 
style and recording very much. 


Ida Haendel (violin), National Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Cameron) : Con- 
certo for Violin in D major, Op. 
35 (Tchaikovsky). Decca K1444-7 
(12 ins., 23s. 2d.). Auto AK1444-7. 

The work was sketched by Lake Geneva 
in 1878, in a peaceful solitude, amid the 
majestic surrounding mountains. The 
ideas ‘‘ completely carried him away ”’ ; 
nothing he ever wrote, I think, was con- 
ceived in happier circumstances. If it is 
mostly on the surface, the skimming is 
dexterously, delightfully done ; it is grand 
**fiddler’s fodder,’? and if discursive, the 
table-talk is brilliant, nutty and urbane. It 
was dedicated first to Auer, but he would 
not play it: apparently, because it did not 
appeal, and partly, it seems, because of the 
difficulties. He did not think it worth the 
trouble, I should imagine. For two years it 
went unplayed, till Brodsky (later to settle 
in Mancbester) produced it in Vienna, and 
ever after was its happy exponent, despite 
some critical disapproval of the music, 
which for some tastes had too much lofty 
tumbling, and not enough ground-work or 
depth. It may be noted, by the way, that 
the middle movement was at first a Medita- 
tion, later brought out for violin and piano 
as the first piece in the Op. 42 set. It was 
then entitled Souvenir d’un lieu cher ; so it is 
clear that Tchaikovsky had enjoyed spiritual 
refreshment by the lake. 

First Movement. Scoring: note, no trom- 
bones, and in the slow movement no 
trumpets. A rather unusual feature of such 
a work is the introduction, in which we 
find the first phrase of what is to be the first 
subject. In this confident, long-phrased 
tune we can imagine the composer filling 
his lungs with mountain air and his heart 
with the sustainment of the high peaks. 
The repetition of the tune is preceded by 
one of the cadenzas in which the work is 
rich. The springing motif of this will 
be met again in the recapitulation. Second 
subject, 2} ins., lyrical, light, perhaps a bit 
weak, as his seconds usually are. Now the 
golden thread of glittering display is woven 
for our joy. The peroration shows this 
well graced player at her virile best. Those 
high notes could so easily be squeaky. 
About a third of the way on side 2 we get a 
more fully scored treatment of the first 
theme, for development, and a march 
rhythm from the orchestra, with a hint of 
the polonaise’s triplets: but of course we 
are in four time, not three. Notice the 
varied continuator, at 1} ins. (rhythm 
ta ta ta tate ta ta ta) : we first hear it aloft, and 
then, again slightly varied, in the bass. This 
is capital note-spinning, to which the 
soloist contributes a bustling section, before 
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the orchestra has the first tune once more, at 
the side’s end, where we get some rather 
more gruff ejaculations, leading in the 
cadenza (Tchaikovsky’s). After it, recapitu- 
lation, in which the soloist dominates: 
mark the springing motif earlier men- 
tioned. The coda is a brilliant team-race, 
a glorious end to our adventure among the 
hills. What exciting fiddling is here ! 

Second Movement.—Canzonetta. An inter- 
esting root-title: a canzona was originally 
a serious lyrical poem (13th century and 
onward). Then, it meant the music for a 
piece of this type. The commonest use we 
are likely to meet is this, but there is also 
the predecessor of the madrigal and, 
around 1600, a light type of ‘‘ ballet ’? with 
a fala refrain. Tchaikovsky used the term 
in the slow movement of his fourth sym- 
phony: in modo di canzone. Now the fiddle 
sings, instead of tumbling. Woodwind and 
strings, with two horns, support the song. 
The folk-style tune is given out by the solo 
instrument. The tinge of melancholy is 
characteristic. Flute prettily twitters 
sympathy, later. Perhaps Tchaikovsky had 
birds in mind. A sweet miniature, in which 
strings and wind are contrasted with a sure 
sense of colour and balance. Towards the 
close a three-note figure whispers here and 
there (first, just after 1} ins.): this is an 
anticipation of the theme of the 

Finale. They play with the figure, and 
the soloist has a cadenza on it, before giving 
out the first theme, on side 7. This is work- 
ed for a while, then swoops up, bringing in 
a loud chord, and a succession of bare 
fifths for bass, upon which (just before one 
inch) dances the second theme, garrulously 
repetitive and cheerfully stubborn in the 
familiar Russian way. The treatment of it 
in mid-side 7 has for a time a pleasantly 
moody touch, with some weaving that is 
agreeable, because not overdone’ elsewhere. 
The fanciful elements are strong in the 
light-weight work, which reminds me of the 
question and answer in Bennett’s The Card ; 
a querulous party asked about this much 
praised person, ‘‘ What great cause is he 
identified with ?”’ and had his answer: 
** He’s identified with the great cause of 
cheering us all up!” And if no other g.c. 
can be discerned in the concerto’s aims and 
objects, that one has satisfied—in the par- 
ticular terms of its own life—a whole long 
lifetime of concert-goers. A fresh generation 
will now taste its joys, in this grand repro- 
duction, which catches the last whiff of zest 
in its tip-toe fiddlestickery and admirably 
apt accompaniment. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Sar- 
gent) : The Perfect Fool, Ballet Music 
J (Holst). The Ride of the Valkyries 
(Wagner) (Conductor, de Sabata). 
Decca K1561-2 (12 ins., 11s. 7d.). 
Vivid, powerful recording in the full 
panoply of ffrr. The first trombone notes 
are worth the money. . . . And the touches 
of fanciful wind-work tell with extraordinary 
effect in clarity and pungency. I was 
rather pained, when the Planets was 
recently re-recorded, to find that so few 
reviewers commented on the very heavy and 
to me at times almost crippling “‘ influ- 
ences,” which stick out a mile—Russian 
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and French largely, from all sorts of sources. 
There are some of the same traits here, 
complicated by the fact that in his opera 
The Perfect Fool, he was, to some extent, 
guying old operas: Wagner, Verdi, etc. 
Holst has a curious nature, never fully made 
clear (though his daughter’s Life helps 
rather more than most dutiful family 
recollections do). He was a strange mixture 
of the original and the derivative, and I 
doubt if he always knew which was working 
in him. There is, I think, a touch of near- 
genius, but a lot of dubiety. In his last 
years he was still growing. He is, all in all, 
one of the most interesting studies for the 
musician who is curious about psychologies. 
But very little of his work is now done. He 
seems to have faded fast in the nearly 
thirteen years since he died. 

The opera, written in 1921, was pro- 
duced by the B.N.O.C. in 1923. He was 
(mistakenly, I think) his own librettist. His 
sense of fun did not carry through the 
affair, which is about a wizard’s seeking the 
hand of a princess. He brews a potion to 
make the drinker all-conquering: for the 
princess is to marry a man who can do the 
deed no other can do. In the end he is 
foiled by the Perfect Fool; as, I think, 
Holst the opera-writer was in the end beaten 
by Holst the simple-minded (in that sense 
of the term which applies to so many 
British composers: but that is a subject 
which I cannot now elaborate, though I 
would dearly like to). 

The wizard calls on the spirits of the 
earth: they obey, in | time, shambling and 
stumbling into the unaccustomed light, 
like Nibelungs. They have two themes: at 
one inch (syncopated), and another in mid- 
side, derived from it: trombone. On side 2 
the Dance of the Spirits of Water takes place : 
a lovely bit of orchestral cleverness. Side 2 
has the end of the earth-spirits’ appearance, 
fading away ; then a quieter form of the 
magic call (ascending theme) ; then the 
watery wastes are suggested. The scalic- 
descent in the Call is heard in the second 
Earth theme, and in this first Water one, 
which has a very Stravinskyan feeling. At 
1% ins., a second theme is momentarily 
heard: this appears later when the spell’s 
action is mentioned. Then, about an inch 
from the end, we hear the third theme, 
later sung by the princess when coming to 
pick her husband—not, it need scarcely be 
said, the wicked potion-maker. The Call 
is worked into the finale of the ballet, the 
Dance of tlhe Spirits of Fire, a figure which 
has a little similarity to that of the first 
Water theme—in the tiny rising passage. 
The bass bangs away at a repeated figure. 
Fine flames and blazes. They die away, and 
the wizard falls asleep. The orchestral 
magic is potent; the thematic invention 
owes a good deal to past masters (you might 
find some comparison in the Sorcerer, 
reviewed next: but his influence is stronger 
in the Planets). 

The fill-up is not apparently related, but 
here again is magic by an older master (The 
Valkyries opening of Act 3). The valkyries 
gather, bringing the bodies of dead warriors, 
thrown across their horses. These, who are 
to be brought to life again, will be the 
guards of Valhalla: for the home of the 
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gods, and their existence, are threatened, 
since the Ring has been lost to them. With 
it Alberich could destroy them. There is 
large social truth in the Ring: by greed and 
faithlessness man always destroys himself. 
The recording has all the body and point 
that I want: it is remarkably potent, 
unified, vitalised. I have not heard a better 
record of the music. : 


National Symphony Orchestra (Jorda) : 

/ L?Apprenti Sorcier (Dukas). La 

J Damoiselle Elue, Prelude (Debussy). 
Decca K1175-6 (12 ins., 11s. 7d.). 

A magical month, truly ! Dukas’s tit-bit 

is now made deathless by Disney. Though I 
hate some of his handlings, Mickey on the 
waves is irresistible. We ought to hear 
more of this composer’s music. His output 
is tiny. I suppose everybody knows the 
Apprentice story (Goethe’s): the lazy lad 
bewitching the broom, to make it do his 
work, forgetting the ‘‘ Stop’ spell, and so 
letting the house be swamped through the 
broom’s busy water-carrying. The master’s 
return alone saves the situation—if not the 
apprentice’s hide. 
y There is no detailed application, by the 
composer, of the incidents, but the general 
tale is gorgeously plain, though so gaily 
coloured: and, in this piquant recording, 
splendidly phrased and ordered, swayed 
and tinted. 

The first, slow, theme is the magical 
atmosphere ; the next, immediately after 
(scalic, rising) is that of the broom’s sweep- 
ing: but as yet it is slow. These two are 
repeated, and then the third is the devilish 
spirit, very easy to spot. Before mid-side, 
we may imagine the youth’s enjoying the 
idea of performing a bit of magic himself, 
for once. Mid-side: the bassoon tells us 
that the game’s afoot, and might perhaps, 
with that warning voice, have told the 
young idiot that things looked ominous— 
if ony he could have taken a hint. But no, 
the broom gets up steam (or is it atomic 
energy ?) and starts to bring water from the 
river, like lightning. At first it’s all smooth 
water, and we can imagine the lad chuckling 
and rubbing his happy hands. Side two, 
the swirling figuration is prominent (mark 
the rich detail the recording allows to be 
heard: many a good example of that could 
be quoted, if space allowed). On this side 
(2) things begin to overwhelm the poor 
fellow. His cries for help are unanswered. 
The house is being swamped. Desperate, 
he seizes the axe and smashes the broom 
(end of side 2). Now its two halves begin to 
work separately (side 3) up the walls the 
water creeps ; up the stairs. A last cry for 
help to his master is heard: the majestic 
voice commands peace, and the floods sub- 
side, the spirits whimper away, and the 
broom, with one last fling, jumps into its 
corner. 

Some of the best musical fun ever con- 
trived : there is a lot of cleverness to enjoy, 
in the writing (which is just half a century 
old) ; the recording is superb. 

Debussy’s Blessed Damozel, a pre-Raphaelite 
product (on Rossetti’s poem) was dedicated 
to Dukas, and its prelude is appropriately 
on the fourth side of this set of the Apprentice. 
Debussy had been through his Prix de 
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Rome apprenticeship in 1885-7, and this 
was the last of the works he then wrote, 
according to the terms of the scholarship. 
None of the others had any success later. 
This one, heard in 1893—his first sizeable 
piece to be brought forward—was found by 
various critics to show Eastern or Russian 
influence, or to be ‘‘ decadent.”’ The phrase 
was not unjustly (as regards the outlook of 
the ’eighties) applied to much of the pre- 
Raphaelites’ purity of intent. Debussy set 
half the poem about the yearning of the 
beloved in heaven (in a translation) for two 
solo women, female choir; and orchestra. 
Lockspeiser remarks that this was the only 
Debussy work that the Franckists liked. It 
was probably because Debussy at that 
time was full of Parsifal. 

The timeless spaces of heaven are first 
suggested. A drooping figure succzeds for a 
moment (all the themes are used in the 
cantata). These are slightly treated, and at 
one inch the Parsifal-lhke leading tune is 
presented : the idea of the lovers, perhaps. 
At 2} ins. we have the final theme of the 
prelude, the Damozel. The chorus is due to 
enter as our prelude closes in. I do wish 
we could have the whole work. This tender 
preface will please everyone, recorded so 
delicately and with such good taste. 

W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
(piano duets): Elizabethan Suite 
(arr. Ethel Bartlett). Part 1—Varia- 
tions on “John, come kiss me 
now ” (William Byrd) (Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book, No. 10). Part 2— 
(a) His Conceit (Giles, Farnaby) 
(Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, No. 273) ; 
(5) -Earle of Salisbury’s Pavan, 
from ‘‘ Parthenia” ; (c) A Toye (Giles 
Farnaby) (Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, 
No. 268). Part 3—(a) The Fall of 
the Leafe (Martin Peerson); (6) 
Tower Hill Jigge (Giles Farnaby) ; 
(c) Tune for Two Virginals (Giles 
Farnaby) (Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, 
Nos. 272, 245, 55). Part 4—(a) His 
Dreame (Giles Farnaby) (Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book, No. 194); (6) The 
King’s Hunting Jigge (John Bull) 
(Fitzwilliam Virgina] Book, No. 135). 
Columbia DX1340-1 (12 in., gs. 9d.). 


The treasures of Tudor music, so rich 
and so varied, are still very little known to 
music lovers, and I should have been glad 
to have given a warm welcome to these 
records of pieces from the ‘‘ Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book”? and “ Parthenia.’’ For 
the reasons that are given below this is not 
possible. 

It will be noticed that one of the pieces 
was orginally composed for two virginals, but 
the rest are arranged by Ethel Bartlett. The 
virginal was an early form of the harpsi- 
chord (although the word virginal was used 
indifferently for all quilled keyboard 
instruments up to the close of the 17th 
century) and in making these arrangements 
Miss Bartlett has taken into account the 
greater tonal variety later provided by the 
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harpsichord, which, as Bach knew it, had 
two keyboards, a larger compass, octave 
couplers, and so forth. Only a very rigid 
kind of purist could quarrel, I think, with 
the arrangements, as such, but I fail to sce 
why the gramophone companies, if they 
wish to put out this music, do not give it to 
us, as written, either on the virginal or on 
the piano. We have a fine virginal player 
in Margaret Hodson and an equally fine 
player of this kind of music, on the piano, 
in Harold Craxton. There is no pianist I 
know of who plays Tudor keyboard music 
with such charm and understanding, and 
with such an impeccable sense of style. 

The playing of Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson in the quicker pieces is tvo 
heavy and too conscious of bar-line rhythm. 
John is too much of a clod-hopper and 
the Toye a rather clumsy one. Tower 
Hill is jolly enough, but the florid runs 
are done in a slick manner that is somehow 
disconcerting. The Pavan for the Earl of 
Salishury— which has some resemblance 
to the one composed by Byrd and found in 
the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book—is, on the 
other hand, well played and very well 
arranged. I enjoyed also the Tune for 
Two Véirginals,—it is, I believe, the 
first duet for two keyboard instruments ever 
composed in England—and, though it is 
too heavy in tone, the His Dreame of Giles 
Farnaby. 

In spite of what has. been said above, the 
ordinary music lover might have derived 
much pleasure from these discs if the 
recording had been good: but the piano 
tone is flat and lifeless and it is impossible 
not to be irritated by it, especially if one 
recalls the lively tones of the virginal or 
harpsichord, 

I should be interested to read the 
critical comments of our Ameritan friends 
on these records, made over there. 


Albert Sammons (violin), Gerald Moore 
(piano): Sonata No. 2 for Violin 
and Piano, Op. 31 (Rubbra). H.M.V. 
C3547-8 (12 in., gs. od.). 


I am delighted that the British Council 
have turned their attention to Edmund 
Rubbra and congratulate them on making 
a very wise choice for the first recording of 
his music ever issued. 

This second sonata for violin and piano, 
composed in 1932 and dedicated to the 
composer’s wife, starts off, on its first page, 
by giving us a phrase of such charm and 
grace that the memory delightedly seizes 
on it and stores it away. I do not yet know 
much of Rubbra’s music, but charm has 
not been the outstanding quality of what 
I have heard, and I was very pleased to 
meet him in so genial a mood. 

There seems to me to be a general re- 
lationship between all the thematic material, 
which becomes, on occasion, particular. 
Thus the theme of the middle movement 
(Lament) achieves a kind of apotheosis in 
the last movement. 

The texture of the music is beautifully 
clear and never over-loaded, and if the 
first movement, pastoral at its start, reminds 
one of the lyricism of John Ireland (an 
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admirable model), it avoids his fault of 
sometimes writing too many notes. Rubbra 
solves formal problems most happily by 
focussing attention on his two related 
themes so that they flow in and out of the 
music without the constraint of a typical 
‘development ’’ section: and, after a 
brief recapitulation, he adds a dance-like 
coda (the opening theme in a,quick dotted 
rhythm before hinted at). 


Not only is this music tuneful, but, as 
the Lament soon discloses, it is also music of 
strongly passionate feeling. There is a 
particularly lovely bit of writing in this 
Lament in which violin and piano play a 
rising melody an octave apart. The last 
movement, marked strident and very 
rhythmic, lives up to its title and is 
immensely vigorous, but does not quite 
reach the high level of the two other move- 
ments ; it is, surprisingly for this composer, 
a little commonplace. 


The performance, by two artists who have 
worked much together, appears to me to be 
exceedingly good, and the recording is also 
excellent, except near the end of the first 
side, where it becomes rather muffled, and 
at the start of the last movement, where I 
did not hear the low bass notes which I am 
sure Mr. Moore must have played with the 
necessary weight. 


But on the whole there is a very good 
balance between the two instruments, and 
the recording is a highly commendable 
piece of work. Music, playing, and record- 
ing of this quality will be much welcomed 
abroad and perform an ambassadorial 
function of the highest value: but it is 
equally important that we should also 
warmly welcome music of the true English 
lyric quality, played for us by two unmis- 
takeably English artists. These things 
matter to other nations: and they should 
also matter to us. The Sonata is published 
by the Oxford University Press (8s. 6d.). 


Nicolas Medtner (piano): Sonata in 
F minor, Op. 57, ‘“‘ Apassionata ”’ 
(Beethoven). H.M.V. C3551-3 (12 in., 
14s. 7#d.). Auto C7658-60. 


If you like Beethoven’s dynamics under- 
lined and a presentation of him in a 
thoroughly unbuttoned mood you will 
warm to Medtner’s interpretation of the 
first and last movements of the Apassionafa : 
the coda to the last movement sounds more 
like a Russian dance than I have ever 
heard before. The slow movement, to me 
one of the dullest Beethoven ever wrote, is 
done with much care over the detail, and 
all the repeats are observed. 

This distinguished pianist adds his own 
highly individual personality to that of 
Beethoven in such a way that I can only 
beg the reader to hear this recording for 
himself. He will not fail to be interested in 
it, whether he likes it or not. Unfortunate- 
ly the recording is far from good, especially 
in the explosive sections, but it is only fair 
to say that the nature of Beethoven’s piano 
writing and Medtner’s unrelenting treat- 
ment of it must have presented the engineers 
with a difficult problem. A.R. 
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OPERATIC AND SONGS 
Ebe Stignani (mezzo soprano), Orches- 
tra of the House, Rome 
(Luigi Ricci): S’apre per te il mio 
cor, “‘Samson et Dalila,’’ Act 2 
(Lemaire-Saint Saéns). Sung in Italian 
Columbia LX976 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 
Beniamino Gigli (tenor), The Royal 
Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (Rainaldo Zamboni) : 
Rachel! quand du Seigneur, “ La 
Juive,’’ Act 4 (Scribe-Halevy). Vaine- 
ment, ma bien aimée, ‘Le Roi 
qa’Ys,”” Act 3 (Blau-Lalo). Sung in 
French. H.M.V. DB6366(12 in. 7s. 4d.). 

I can see no obvious reason for giving us 
another recording of Mon coeur s’ouvre 
@ ta voix in any language, and somehow 
it sounds all wrong in Italian. The 
orchestral accompaniment is so feeble as to 
be ridiculous, and I must point out that it 
was recorded not here, but in Rome, and 
presumably by the same engineers. who 
made a much better job of Traviata. Why 
should these things be ? Stignani, as we 
know, has a full, rich voice and opulent 
top notes, but she forces her lower tones in 
the most disagreeable way at the end of 
the “‘ refrain,’’ and occasionally elsewhere. 
This very Italian effect is useful for high 
points of drama, but not for lyrical purposes. 
All in all I cannot recommend this record- 
ing. Gigli, on the other hand, singing 
French opera in French, gives a most 
delightful rendering of the captivating 
Aubade from ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys”’ and the 
fascinating orchestral accompaniment can 
be properly heard. This recording, please 
note, was made by the engineers over 
here whom I mildly castigated last month. 
It’s a hard world ! 

**La Juive ” is, I believe, an impressive 
opera as a whole, but this aria, all I have 
ever heard of the music, is somewhat dull 
and Gigli shows signs of strain in it well 
though it is sung. Nevertheless, for the sake 
of his soft, sensuous, perfectly modulated 
singing of the Aubade, I should unhesitatingly 
buy this record. 


Aksel Schiétz (tenor), Royal Orchestra 
(Egisto Tango): Dalla sua pace and 
Il mio tesoro intanto, ‘‘ Don Gio- 
vanni’’ (Da Ponte-Mozart). Sung in 
Italian. H.M.V. DB5264 (12in., 7s. 4d.). 
As we all know, Don Ottavio is a sad 
bore: and as Mozart could do nothing to 
bring him to life, he made him a vehicle 
for two testing arias. I do not think that 
the beauty of Ottavio’s two arias can be 
fully conveyed except through a really 
sensuous quality of tone, and that is one o 
the few gifts not possessed by Aksel Schiédtz. 
He sings the florid passages cleanly, phrases 
well, but sounds rather matter of fact in 
Il mio tesoro. Ottavio should surely be 
more tenderly disposed, and in this respect 
Dalla sua pace comes out more success- 
fully. The orchestral accompaniments are 
well played—note the horn part in Dalla sua 
pace—except for some rather careless chord- 
ing at the close of the arias. 
Those who like a dry wine will get a 
lot of pleasure out of this recording, but, 


personally, I prefer this distinguished artist 


in lieder to opera. A.R. 
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Gladys Ripley (contralto), organ accom- 
paniment by Herbert Dawson: The 
Holy City (Adams) ; Recit.: Thee 
the tenderest and fairest and Aria: 
Oh lovely tree, “‘ Serse’’ (Handel). 
H.M.V. C3549 (12 ins., 4s. 103d.). 


As most people are aware, Handel’s 
Largo comes from the composer’s only 
comic opera, or since that term may be 
misunderstood, let us say his only opera 
with a comic plot. The libretto by 
Minato had already been set by Cavalli 
and produced in Venice as early as 1654. 
Handel’s version was mounted at the 
Haymarket Theatre, London, on the 26th 
April, 1738. The date is important, for on 
it I propose to build a theory, which 
prepared to see knocked down by more 
learned colleagues. The theme of the largo 
{s almost identical with the beginning of the 
slow movement of Bach’s Double Violin 
Concerto, written during the Cothen period, 
which ended in 1723, and I suggest that 
here is possibly an example of Handel’s 
“ borrowings.’ It is chronologically possi- 
ble, if socially doubtful. Seeing that the 
celebrated song is written for tenor, this 
new record does not displace the previous 
recording by Webster Booth, which also 
has the advantage of an orchestral accom- 
paniment, and remains the standard 
recording. But admirers of Gladys Ripley 
will acquire this record gladly. The 
recording is superlative. It should be men- 
tioned that Miss Ripley sings a different 
translation from that of Mr. Booth. It is easy 
these days to scoff at songs like The Holy 
City, but the songs of this period were at 
least a gift to singers, unlike some of the 
angular asperities of our own day. At the 
same time, it must be said that this cries 
out for choirs, bands, bells and all the 
resources of the village ; in fact for the 
existing record by the Kentucky Minstrels. 


Max Lichtegg (tenor)“ with orchestra 
(Gideon Fagan) ; You are my 
Heart’s Delight and Beneath the 
Window of my Love, ‘‘ The Land 
of Smiles’? (Lehar) ; O maiden, my 
maiden, ‘ oe ”” (Lehar) pon 
They say Love makes the World 
go Round, ‘The Gipsy Baron” 
(Johann Strauss). Decca K1560 and 
K1563 (12 ins., 5s. 9d. each). 


I know nothing of Max Lichtegg, and 
except for the extract from ‘“‘ The Gipsy 
Baron ”’ there seems little point in further 
recordings of these Lehar songs unless they 
are superlative, which these are not. The 
singer has some good notes, and the record- 
ing is adequate, but the English pronuncia- 
tion is peculiar and the records should be 
heard before ordering. Gideon Fagan takes 
time off from directing the unending ‘‘ Song 
of Norway ” and makes a good job of the 
accompaniments. May we not have a 
recording of Lehar’s new overture to ‘‘ The 
Merry Widow,” which has been without 
one for fifty years! The Strauss song is the 
famous waltz number and is I believe a 
first recording, and is thus commended to 
collectors. R.W. 
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LA TRAVIATA 
Adriana Guerrini (soprano), Maria 
Huder (mezzo-soprano), Luigi In- 


fantino (tenor), Paolo Silveri (bass), 
Adelio Zagonara (tenor), Gino 
Conti (bass), Paolo Rakowsky (bari- 
tone), Carlo Plantania (bass), Blando 
Giusti (tenor), Chorus and Orches- 
tra of the Opera House, Rome 
(Vincenzo Bellezza). Sung in Italian. 
Columbia DX1324-38 (12 in, 
73s. 14d.). Auto DX8250-64. Com- 
plete recording. 


The Jesuit Camelli would have been very 
surprised to learn that the flower, named 
after him, which he brought from Japan, a 
flower without perfume, would not only be 
habitually worn by the famous courtesan 
to whom the name of Dame aux Camelias 
was given but, through her, would blossom 
into a famous play and an equally famous 
opera. 

We have grown a little weary, in novels 
and on the screen, of noble-hearted 
prostitutes, but the original of the Dame aux 
Camelias, Marie Duplessis, though not 
perhaps the romantic figure that Dumas 
painted in his play, is said to have had 
** wit, taste, and good sense,’? and to have 
been “‘ tall, beautiful, and rich in instinctive 
tastes.” She died of consumption, and 
Theophile Gautier has vividly described the 
macabre scene that took place when the 
crowd, ‘‘ greedy and impatient ”’ to see the 
dead woman and her house, swarmed up 
the stairs when the sale of her furniture was 
announced. 

Verdi’s operatic version of the younger 
Dumas’ play (1849) was a resounding 
failure on its first production at Venice in 
1853, when it was given in modern dress, 
and an equally great success when put back 
into the Louis-Quatorze period the follow- 
ing year; but bad casting and singing were 
probably more responsible for the initial 
failure than the use of modern dress. 

When La Traviata was produced at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1856—the Lord 
Chamberlain of that day apparently not 
realising that the opera was based on the 
play he had refused to sanction—a terrific 
outcry arose in press and pulpit. But, so 
anxious were the public to see the ‘‘ foul 
and hideous horrors’? denounced by The 
Times, a typically English compromise was 
arrived at. Concert performances of the 
opera were given at Exeter Hall, “‘ the 
strohghold of Puritanical principles,’ > and 
gave occasion for an amusing lampoon, 
which ends : 


“ The Times condemned its playhouse 
form, but bless our happy land ! 
What’s sin in the Haymarket is religion 
in the Strand !” 

There was nothing, at any time, in the 
opera to bring a blush to the most maidenly 
cheek, and Violetta could hardly have died 
a more edifying death. She begs Alfredo 
to marry again, she puts her soul in order, 
distributes alms, and, in fact, thinks of 
everything. Both play and opera, it is true, 
may have dated, but Violetta remains an 
entirely credible figure, even though Alfredo 
is little more than another operatic hero, 
and Germont a very heavy father. 
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It took me about two hours, and a con- 
siderable expenditure of energy, to listen 
to this recording, and though the ideal way 
would be to observe the customary interval 
between the acts, the fact that the music, 
heard continuously, and without stage 
action, held one’s interest is about the best 
compliment that could be paid to the 
excellence of the performance. It is not a 
great performance and, in some respects, 
as we shall see, it could easily have been a 
better one, but the leading parts are all well 
sung, and Bellezza gives a musicianly 
reading of the score. The recording of the 
solo voices is invariably good, and the 
balance between voices and orchestra is, if 


‘not ideal, at least adequate. I thought the 


chorus, obviously singing enthusiastically, 
sounded sometimes rather muffled, . 
here the vocal parts lacked definition. — 

I will now add some more detailed impres- 
sions. The prevailing atmosphere of pathos 
is well established in the careful rendering 
of the Prelude Act 1. It may be heresy to 
say so but Bellezza seems to me absolutely 
right in subordinating the fripperies of the 
woodwind to the love theme, and not 
bringing them forward as Toscanini does 
in his recording. ‘Violetta’s opening re- 
marks are not sung in a light, conversa- 
tional way, as they should be, and my main 
criticism of Adriana Guerrini is on this 
score. It is obvious that she has a fine 
dramatic-lyric soprano voice of admirable 
quality, and one makes a mental note that 
she will not fail in any of the big moments. 
Nor does she. But though she conveys the 
feverish restlessness which possesses Violetta 
she gives us little idea of the charm and 
gaiety which hid her tragedy from the 
world. It is exceedingly important in the re- 
cording of opera that very special attention 
should be given to light and shade, and a 
first-rate ‘‘ producer’? would have been 
able to get more variety and style into 
this Violetta’s singing. One should sing 
2 al convito che s’apre ogni cor (roughly 
speaking ‘‘ now’s the time to enjoy your- 
selves’) lightly, and not as if it were an 
invitation to eat the baked meats at a 
funeral. Luigi Infantino (whose record of 
arias from Rigoletto I reviewed last Novem- 
ber) does his conversational bits well, and 
in general the party spirit is well caught in 
this scene, and the Brindisi goes with a 
swing. I observed here the very well arti- 
culated rapid note groups sung by the 
Violetta: and, by the way, how effective 
is the sudden change of key. 

I hope Verdi meant to write a 
thoroughly banal waltz after the Brin- 
dist, at any rate that is what he has 
done. Infantino sings the famous love 
motive beautifully, and the Rossinian 
whispering chorus is charmingly done. 
Signora Guerrini carries nearly all the guns 
for her big aria Ah/ fors’ 2 lui, including 
an easy top D flat and a ringing high C, and 
one notes with pleasure her strong rhythmic 
sense. I wish, however, she had treated the 
recitative more reflectively. 

The little gasp before Sempre libera 
is very effective. The end of the aria, a 
testing one, finds the singer a little ex» 
hausted, and here the recording is rather 
rough. 
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Infantino gets plenty of light and shade 
into De miei bollenti spiriti (Act 2) and 
fills his words with meaning: but he does 
not sound quite happy over his cadenza. 
Silveri, as Germont, begins disappointingly 
and I shouldn’t be surprised to hear he 
had a cold which he had to sing through. 
He steadily improves, and the two artists 
manage to keep the dullest part of the opera 
alive. I particularly liked the quiet singing 
of Dite alla giovine, and it was nice to 
be able to hear the various effective touches 
of orchestration in this scene. 

Violetta’s great outburst at the end of 
her duet with Alfredo is thrilling and can 
be remembered while enduring the barrel- 
organ accompaniment to one of the 
dreariest arias Verdi ever wrote, Di 
Provenza il Mar. I cannot pretend that 
Silveri reconciled me to this aria, much as I 
admired his ringing top notes. If Verdi’s 
expression markings were really carefully 
observed the result would be more palatable. 
The singer needs to develop a greater sense 
of style. 

The Finale, in which the Marchese 
sounds very ancient, rather lacks sparkle, 
not in the singing, but in the recording, but 
there is a good build up and the great 
phrase sung by Wioletta, Che feci?, in 
the sinister section dominated by an 
orchestral figure in the minor, is as thrilling 
as ever. 

The last act brings us the best music and 
to-day we forget, perhaps, the novelty of 
its opening. S gnora Guerrini’s reading of 
the letter lacks the tragic quality she puts 
into the superb aria Addio del passato. 
This she sings with a real command of mezza- 
voce. I could wish there had been a Leon 
Goossens present to play the oboe part 
instead of the rather dry sounds we hear. 
The Doctor, in the scene preceding the aria, 
seems so nervous that I should imagine 
Violetta cannot have had much faith in his 
treatment. There is the right hectic gaiety 
about the Paris duet which serves to 
heighten the tragedy of the end: and 
Violetta’s great cry of joy at her release from 
this world is thrilling. 

I must again emphasise that listening to 
this opera straight through without a 
pause is to spotlight the singers mercilessly 
and my final impression is that the con- 
siderable enterprise of recording the opera 
in Rome has been well rewarded.} A.R. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Northern Convent School (Girls 13-18) : 
Of sweet and dainty flowers, 
three-part madrigal (Youll). Sing ye 
to our Lord, Psalm—three parts 
(Byrd). O salutaris: Panis Angeli- 
cus: Adoremus: Unison (arr. Allen). 
H.M.V. C3523. Fain would I change 
that note (Tobias Hume, arr. Keel) ; 
Blow, blow thou winter wind 
(Quilter); Sound the Trumpet 
(Purcell) ; Old Mother Hubbard 
(Hely-Hutchinson). Two-part singing. 
H.M.V. C3524. 

Small Northern School (Girls 11-13): 
The Oak and the Ash (arr. C. V. 
Stanford); The Cuckoo, Unison 
(arr. Gould and Sharp). 
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Primary School in S.W. (Girls 7-10) : 
Wassail Song (arr. Shaw) ; Wither’s 
Rocking Hymn (Vaughan Williams); 
Patapan, Dutch Carol (Dearmer- 
Shaw). H.M.V. C3525. 

Large Grammar School (Girls 14-18) : 
Praise to the Lord (arr. Warrell) ; 
Orpheus with his Lute (Vaughan 
Williams), Unison; Pro peccatis: 


Fac ut ardeat (Pergolesi-Scott). 
H.M.V. C3526. 
Country Grammar School in S.W. 


(Girls 14-16): Rest, sweet Nymphs 
(Warlock) ; The graceful swaying 
wattle (Frank Bridge); By the 
Brook : Vania : The Little Town: 
Lullaby, Russian Folk Songs (Cal- 
vocoressi, arr. Liadov). H.M.V. C3527. 

Large Grammar School in North 
(Boys 12-18): All people that on 
earth do dwell. Jesus, good above 
all others, Four-part singing (Dear- 
mer-Anon) ; Jesu, Joy and Treas- 
ure, Chorale (J. S. Bach); The 
strife is o’er (Vulpius, arr. Ley). 
H.M.V. C3528. We love the place, 
from ‘‘ Requiem” (Brahms); The 
duteous day now closeth (Bridges- 
Bach). H.M.V. (C3529. O what 
their joy (W. H. Harris) ; Tallis’s 
Canon. H.M.V. C3530. All 12 in. 
records 4s. 10}d. each. 

Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent): Young People’s Guide 
to the Orchestra : Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme of Purcell 
(Britten). Columbia DX1307-8 
DXS1309 (12 in., 12s. 24d.). 


Anyone who has had the task of building 
up a tradition of good singing in a school 
knows how difficult it is to set a standard 
at the outset, and to keep one’s eye on that 
standard in spite of set-backs and dis- 
appointments. Young people learn to sing 
rather by imitation than by precept, and 
good models are therefore essential. The 
Gramophone Company is to be congratu- 
lated on its enterprise in making such models 
available to teachers through the present 
series of recordings of school choirs. 

Although the schools are unnamed on 
the labels (a sensible precaution) they 
are described according to categories. 
Teachers can thus let their choirs hear 
what can be attained on their own level. 
At present girls’ choirs predominate, but 
it may be assumed that further recordings 
will follow with more examples of boys’ 
work. 

The material recorded in this batch 
covers a wide range, from plainsong— 
sensitively sung, with an excellent concep- 
tion of style—and Russian folk-songs, to 
modern part-songs and larger-scale choral 
pieces. Among these last is a group of 
anthems more than adequately performed 
by a boys’ grammar school choir which 
seems to have the advantage of a number of 
members, and probably a conductor also, 
who are versed in the best traditions of 
English choral music. Only their Brahms 
suffers from the absence of an orchestra ; 
it is true that most schools must make do 
with the piano, but this recording could 
have been more valuable both for educational 
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and general use if the accompaniment had 
been given in 1ts original form. 

All the girls’ choirs produce lovely tone, 
though they vary a good deal in clarity of 
diction and accuracy of intonation. In 
phrasing alone these youngsters could give 
points to many an adult choir. Listen, 
for example, to the diminuendo close 
of Orpheus with his Lute. It is chiefly on 
matters of tempo that differences of opinion 
will arise ; it is to be hoped that Pro- 
crustean methods have not been adcpted 
to get two complete songs into some of the 
sides of these discs, but The gentle-swaying 
wattle seems to be agitated by something 
approaching a gale. 

Altogether these recordings should prove 
not only a boon to teachers but a delight to 
general listeners, many of whom are 
unaware of the high standard of musician- 
ship that can be and is being reached by 
average children in schools of every type 
up and down the country. 

Of the Britten recordings little need be 
said. Apart from their obvious and intended 
value in providing an exciting introduction 
to the modern orchestra, they make access- 
ible to ail of us a first-rate job of composi- 
tion. Enjoyment of Britten’s witty orchestra- 
tion will, of course, be enhanced if the film 
for which these variations were originally 
written can first be seen and heard. 

J.H. 


The Pipers’ Guild Quartet, consisting of 
the Misses Barnard, Blocksidge, 
Perrott and Sh rd. Suite for 
Pipes (Vaughan-Williams). DX1345 
(4s. 103d.) ; Two Bourrées (Handel), 
Roundelay (Dunhill), Scottish Air 
(Pain) and The Dunmow Filitch 
(Pain), DB2278 ; Four Tunes, Melody, 
Grenadiers, Trempe ton Pairl and 
Monsieur Dumollet and Fairest 
Isle, Yellow Sands (both Purcell), 
all pipe solos by Margaret James 
with Piano accompaniment by Kath- 
leen Blocksidge, DB2279; Sweet 
Nellie my heart’s delight, The 
Crystal Spring, To all you ladies 
now at hand, Black Eyed Susan and 
Hark the Echoing Air (Purcell), all 
solos as above, DB2280 ; Hornpipe in 
E minor, Minuet, Cannaries, Horn- 
pipe in D major (all Purcell), Creme 
de Minthy (Irish Jig), Saltarelle 
(sixteenth century Netherlands tune) 
and Nicholas Furlong’s Jig, DB2281; 
La Volta (Byrd), Ayre (Rossiter), 
Tower Hill (Farnaby), O You’re 
Pretty (English Jig), Butter’d Please 
(English Folk Song) and Nancy wants 
her own share (Irish Folk Song), 
DB2282 (all gs. 114d. each). 


Ever since Richard Strauss took nine- 
teenth century music to its limits, we in 
England have tried to revert to the simple, 
and in some ways this has been a peculiarly 
English revolution, for the English never 
responded naturally to continental forms, 
notably the sonata. Purcell’s Phantasy on 
One Note, recorded last month, is the 
supreme example of the English genius for 
all that we think of as “ Variations on a 
Ground,” and even in our own time when 
Cobbett instituted his prizes for English 
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‘ASTRA PLUS’ 


Not content to rest on the laurels 
deservedly won by our ‘Astra’ 
Standard Reproducer, we now offer 
you an instrument that will be in a 
class all its own. It incorporates the 
Wilkins & Wright Moving Coil 
Pick-Up, and an entirely new ampli- 
fier specially designed and built for 
us by H. J. Leak & Co., Ltd. 


There will be a choice of speakers, 
12” or 15” Infinite Baffle Corner 
Deflector, or a new type of Cabinet 
Infinite Baffle. 


The new model will not affect pro- 
duction of our Standard Model, of 
which delivery still takes about six 
weeks. 


ASTRA PLUS 
DECOLA 
ASTRA STANDARD 


can be heard side by side 
at 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 








Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 


The GRAMOPHONE vo 


Ie Connoisseur 


zea 





: Technical data 

§ 1. Total weight of moving mass .090 grams (including 

needle). 

$ 2. Only 30 grams required at needle point for correct 
tracking. 

3. Constant velocity—no bass or treble resonance. 

4. The output is sufficient to load a 3-stage amplifier 
direct from pick-up. When fitted with special 
coupling transformer, will load a 2-stage amplifier 
or a good commercial set. 

5. Amazingly low noise level from surface of record. 


Look for the new lightweight, long-playing needles made by 
A. R. Sugden for the CONNOISSEUR 


Note new Prices 
Pick-up, 54s. plus 11s. 8$d. purchase tax. Transformer, 13s. net. 
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The ° 
ORCHESTRAL SCORE 


SYMPHONIC STUDIES 
by 
ALAN 
RAWSTHORNE 


is published, size 10” by 7”, at 
10s. 6d. 
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You will need it to go with the recording made 
under the auspices of the British Council by the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 


CONSTANT LAMBERT 
which is now available. 
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DAVEY RADIO 


Two new Amplifiers are now available for 
separate sale. Both are post-war designs of the 
highest quality. 

32 watt Amplifier Price £50 
7 watt Amplifier Price £27 10s. 

The normal delivery “period will be about six 

weeks from the date of order. 


TELEVISION 


“* His Master’s Voice ’’ Television Receivers will 
shortly be on demonstration in our showroom. 


- 


MINIATURE SCORES 


The pleasure of listening to recorded music can 
be enhanced enormously by following the music 
with a score. Following with a score is much easier 
than reading one, and the effort required to master 
this art is richly rewarded. We have available a 
large selectioh of Miniature Scores, and will gladly 
give advice concerning scores and recordings on 
which the beginner may best try his hand. 
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SIDNEY TORCH 
and his Orchestra 
The Great Waltz — Selection 
(Johann Strauss) - - E 11452 


ARCHIE LEWIS 


with the Geraldo Strings 
' Keep forgetting to re- 
member ; The whole >F 2202 
world is singing my song 
GERALDO 


and his Orchestra 


Southern Scandal - - - 
Artistry in Rhythm- - -s* 7204 
Sooner or later; The Things 

we did last Summer- sh} 2205 


JACK SIMPSON SEXTET 
Dream again ; Accordion - F 2203 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 


and his Orchestra 
Jamaican Rumb:; Tico Tico - F 2207 





| No. 9—Friar Rock- - 








BILLY THORBURN’S 
The Organ, the Dance Band and Me 
April Showers (From Film 
** Jolson Story '’) ; Each >F 2206. 
little Hour- - - - = 





THE 1947 SUPER RHYTHM-STYLE 


SERIES 
HARRY PARRY 


and his Sextet 


No. 7—Frenesi- - - - 


No. 8—Indian Love Call - _— 


HARRY JAMES 


and his Orchestra 


“hr 302% 
BENNY GOODMAN 


and his Orchestra 


No.1 1—Oh, Baby (Part |) 
No.!2—Oh, Baby (Part 2) 


No. 10—Keb-Lah - - 


E 11453 
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chamber music it was the Phantasy Quartet 
that won every time. With this came also 
the rather self-conscious revival of folk 
dancing, which quite naturally died with 
the first puff of Puffing Billy. 

As music became more complex, so it 
became more difficult to play, and so before 
the war one or two composers, inspired by 
the German Hindemith, began to write 
music expressly for amateurs, a notable 
example being Walter Leigh. Now the 
virtue of the recorder is that it is com- 
paratively easy to play. Doubtless, the same 
applies to the pipes of these records, which 
appropriately enough contain a good deal 
of Purcell. The lay collector will not pre- 
sumably want all six, but the point I want 
to emphasise is that every serious collector 
should acquire at least one of them, even 
merely as a “type” record to go on the 
shelf with the Regal barrel-organ, the 
Dagenham girls and all the other sounds 
which the gramophone has brought us over 


The GRAMOPHONE 


the years. For myself I was constantly 
reminded of the Parlophone record of 
Haydn’s own gramophone, published for the 
bi-centenary in 1932 and long out of print. 

I doubt if anybody could resist the sheer 
beauty of The Crystal Spring in Cecil Sharp’s 
arrangement, or the sparkle of the Handel 
Bourré:s, though what George Frederick 
would have thought of this elfin noise it is 
difficult to imagine! It will be seen that 
after this old-world orgy we jump the 
centuries to a Suite for Pipes by Vaughan- 
Williams. Nobody can now feel surprised at 
anything that V-W may commit to paper, 
and although I myself do not warm to what 
I can only regard as artificial respiration, 
let no one be deterred from hearing what I 
believe to be Vaughan-Williams’ solitary 
waltz! Yet again, this waltz is post-dated 
by 200 years, and it is hard to think of a 
nineteenth century composer’s reaction to 


such a commission. 
R.W. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE oy «tartequin” 


His Majesty’s broadcast on Christmas Day, 
1946, has been issued by H.M.V. on RC3555. 
All profits from this record are being paid to 
charities nominated by the King. 

Before discussing the new records, I would 
like to refer to a few that failed to turn up in 
time last month. The new recording of Clive 
Richardson’s London Fantasia, by Sidney 
Torch and his Orchestra, with the composer at 
the piano, is first-class. I believe that the sale 
of the previous recording of this work shortly 
after the war was phenomenal, and this new 
record should sell equally well. Compared with 
so much pretentious note-spinning that passes 
for popular film music today, this is well written 
and tuneful, quite apart from the realistic 
impression of an air raid on the second side. It 
was Stanelli, who first imitated the sirens on a 
violin (we could do with the Stanelli act on 
records—several records may be, for he tells a 
good story apart from his amusing fiddling), and 
the effect on this record produced by purely 
musical means is quite startling. The recording 
is admirable, and I can think, of no better 
augury for a new series of “‘ E”’ records from 
Parlophone (E11451). A new record by Sidney 
Torch, who it appears has graduated from the 
organ console to the rostrum, containing a 
selection from “‘ The Great Waltz’’ is not to 
hand and is deferred till next month (Parlo. 
E11452). 

The Mayfair Orchestra’s little record from 
“The Tales of Hoffman ”’ turned out to be as 
charming as it suggested. The label did not 
convey exactly what was happening, but in 
effect Waldteufel has taken snumber of Offen- 
bach’s most enchanting tunes and strung them 
together as a waltz. Is it not time we had a kind 
of junior Grove setting out the labours of these 
charmers, for while it is a simple matter for 
reviewers to check the dates of the first sketches 
of a Beethoven symphony, it may take a month 
to trace the occasion of a Strauss waltz ? In 
“Miscellaneous and Dance” it is always a 
pleasure to come across a record which one 
feels would draw praise from this journal’s 
entire reviewing staff, and I suggest that this very 
French performance, so beautifully directed by 
Walter Goehr, is such a one (H.M.V. Bg521). 


George Melachrino’s version of El Relicario is 
ingenious and deft if somewhat overweighted 
on H.M.V. Bg525. His new record of Liszt’s 
Liebestrédume is no worse than other popular 
variations on this perennial theme, and the 
coupling, a little composition of his own called 
Winter Sunshine is a pleasant concoction (Bg9527). 
Lastly from last month, Rawicz 

dauer’s playing of the Kreisler Praeludium and 
Allegro improves with hearing. If one misses the 
violin at first, after a few hearings the piece 
settles down comfortably as a piano duet and is 
thus recommended as an interesting novelty 
(Col. DB2235). 
a 


ae 
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Top Ten. Sidney Torch (Parlo. E11451) ; 
Mayfair (H.M.V. Bg521) ; Charles Shadwell 
(H.M.V. Bg526) ; Brighouse and Rastrick 
(Col. DX1346) ; Les Paul (Bruns. 03756) ; 
Bing Crosby (Bruns. 03753) ; Hoagy Car- 
michael (Bruns. 03752); Noel Coward 
(H.M.V. Bg532-3) ; Rawicz and Laudauer 
(Col. DB2235) ; Ambrose (Decca F8699). 


» »- 
= — 


February is a full month. Most of the favour- 
ites are in the paddock, and there are a few 
outsiders to tempt the punter. Admirers of the 
aforementioned London Fantasia will be interested 
in another composition by Clive Richardson. 
This is Melody on the Move, which may be des- 
cribed as the legitimate successor to Holiday for 
Strings. It is recorded by Charles Shadwell 
with a piece called The Dancer at the Fair, on 
H.M.V. Bg526. Something tough and worth 
getting one’s teeth into is provided by the 
Brighouse and Rastrick Band, conducted by 
Eric Ball. This band won the Daily Herald 
Brass Band Championship of Great Britain 
last year, and according to custom they present 
the test piece, a concert overture called Oliver 
Cromwell, by Henry Geehl, on Col. DX1346. 
As one who has met John Henry Iles and learnt 
a little of what is known in the North as 
‘* banding,”’ I am duly impressed by this massive 
performance and only wish my old colleague 
W.A.C. was here to pass expert judgment. 

Louis Levy, whom we remember as a 
pioneer of music in the cinema, is responsible for 
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an astonishing record from Decca—K1559. 
This contains two numbers from the film 
“ Piccadilly Incident.’”” Not content with 
orchestra and chorus, there is also Henry 
Bronkhurst at the piano. Mr. Bronkhurst is 
remembered as an exponent of chamber music 
and one may be forgiven an expression of mild 
surprise to find him in this gallery. Piccadilly 
Incident itself is a pleasant enough tune, but 
completely overwhelmed by this treatment, 
while Boogie Woogie Moonshine is made up of a 
tasteless combination of You are my sunshine and 
an extract from Beethoven’s “ Moonlight” 
Sonata. Boogie Woogie Moonshine ? Well, 
they said it! The Harry Davidson contribu- 
tions for the month consist of an Ideal Schot- 
tische called Woodland Flowers and a piece called 
Hurndilla, on Col. DX1347. From Regal- 
Zonophone comes a record that will please 
many. Indeed, Sablon Successes may legitimately 
be said to fiil a long-felt want. Half a dozen of 
them (not including Le Fiacre) are aptly played 
by Ben Edwards and his Music, on MR3788. 
And to top up with, a real novelty. The Les 
Paul Trio, in reality a quartet and now 
playing in New York, play Blue Skies and Black 
Eyes with a virtuosity that is both astounding 
and exhilarating, on Bruns. 03756. Anybody 
who treasures that wonderful guitar record of 
Danzon will like this and buy it. Non-arrivals 
are Mantovani, Chiquita Mia and Amor 
Tzigano, Decca F8698 ; Andre Kostelanetz, 
Poinciana and _ Rimsky-Korsakov’s Chanson 
Hindoue, Col. DX1348. 

Nobody could call me a Crosby fan, while I 
am known to run a hundred miles from the 
average crooner. Nevertheless, even crooners 
are full of surprises, and one of the charms of 
“* Miscellaneous ”’ is, I suppose, that anything 
can happen in this column. Anyway my vocal 
choice for the month is Bing Crosby singing 
Dear Old Donegal, on Bruns. 03753. This is 
magnificently done and is a masterpiece of 
enunciation that might even make George 
Baker blush. Just as the other month we found 
the Andrews Sisters giving something to the 
other side in their record of Avocado, so here 
Bing Crosby hands one to the Third Programme. 
McNamara’s Band is tame by comparison, but 
an apt companion. A record from Hoagy 
Carmichael (in person, as they say of Sid 
Field) is an event. Mr. Music Master I found 
irresistible, and well carries Hong Kong Blues on 
the reverse. A nap for all who remember with 
affection the long line of sung successes from 
the master—Litile Old Lady, Lazybones, Stardust 
(mind my space—Ed.!). (Bruns. 03752). 

In complete contrast, Noel ward has 
recorded four numbers from “ Pacific 1860,” 
not to be confused with Pacific 231! I have no 
wish to add to the mixed feelings occasioned by 
what under any circumstances was a memorable 
night in the theatre, but two of these songs are 
in the manner of Mad Dogs and are therefore 
musts. Uncle Harry, indeed, might be the work 
of Ronald Frankau, but His Excellency Regrets is 
vintage Coward. Backings, which in compari- 
son can only be regarded as fill-ups, are This 
ts a changing world and Bright was the Day (H.M.V 
Bg532-3). é 

Issy Bonn breaks new ground with a song 
called Rumours are Flying, coupled with Till 
Then, on Decca F8707, while Dinah Shore 
presents an unusual and successful record of 
Dixie, coupled with The Thrill has Gone, both 
with chorus, on Col. DB2284. Following The 
Old Bazaar at Cairo, Cheerful Charlie Chester 
stays out East with The Vamp of Baghdad, which 
is funny, coupled with Let it be Soon, which is 
not (Decca F8701). I did not care for The 
Andrews Sisters in Patience and Fortitude, 
which I found raucous, and Red River Valley, 
which I found maudlin (Bruns. 03750). My 
own choice in this field would be The Merry 
Macs in Looking at the World through Rose- 
Coloured Glasses, -with an easy swing and 
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attractive accompaniment, on Bruns. 03755. 
The coupling, Looking on the Outside, is ordinary. 
Leslie Hutchinson (“Hutch”) has a record, 
notable for extremely attractive piano playing. 
The titles are Either it’s Love or it Isn’t and I keep 
forgetting to Remember (H.M.V. BD1160). A 
pleasant section of the H.M.V. General Cata- 
logue is devoted to records by Robert Wilson, 
who now adds Lassie O’ Mine and My Life is 
Yours, ballads which should please many 
(H.M.V. BD1159). Other vocals this month 
are: Anne Shelton, Goodnight Darling and One 
Night in Old Seville, Decca F8705 ; The Four 
Ramblers, The Mountains of Mourne and The 
Dacent Irish Boy, Decca F8712; Scotty 
McHarg, To each his Own and The Stars will 
Remember, Decca F8713 ; Jean Cavall, Only a 
dream away and Dans mon coeur, H.M.V. Bg529 ; 
Perry Como, Girl of my Dreams and Kentucky 
Babe, H.M.V. BD1157; Frank Sinatra, The 
Things we Did last Summer and Somewhere in the 
Night, Col. DB2283 ; Rita Williams, I Love 
you for Sentimental Reasons and I wish I had my 
‘time to Spend, Col. FB3281 ; Turner Layton, 
Sooner or Later and I Love you for Sentimental 
Reasons, Col. FB3284 and Archie Lewis, I 
keep Forgetting to Remember and The whole world 
is Singing my Song, Parlo. F2202. 


It would appear that the cinema organ is out 
of favour, for it is long since we had a record of 
this monster. Reginald Dixon, for so long the 
presiding genius of the Blackpool Tower, pre- 
sents the first of a series called Melody Moments, 
on Col. FB3279. The only other instrumental 
records listed this month are not available. 
Frankie Carle should be worth hearing in 
Runnin’ Wild and Canadian Capers, on Col. 
FB3278, while it is enough to mention Charlie 
Kunz’s 81st Medley, on Decca F8709. 


Of the dance records pride of place must go 
to Ambrose, who brings back a breath of the 
good old days with another special number by 
Sid Phillips. Air Raid Shelter is not another 
London Fantasia, although it features a miniature 
raid, nor is it another Plain Jane, but I welcome 
it as an omen of more dynamic recording in 
this section. Piano Concerto on the.reverse is a 
quite brilliant little piece, with fortunately no 
trace of a botched travesty of a standard work. 
The player of the tiny piano part is not named 
(Bert Read ?). (Decca F8699). Frank Weir 
should attract buyers by recording Chloe and 
You go to my head,-on Decca F8702. These are 
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indeed days of revivals. Here, for instance, is 
Tommy Dorsey on H.M.V. BD5960_ in 
Remember Me and I don’t know why, which are 
heavy going. Not so Freddy Martin, only 
half of whose record is to hand, but if the rest 
is like Blue Champagne, H.M.V. BD5962 should 
be a winner. The “rest”? is Strange Music, 
based on Grieg’s Wedding Day at Troldhaugen 
from “‘ Song of Norway.’’ Quiet and restrained, 
this is an oasis in the over-amplification of so 
much modern recording. Edmundo Ros has 
a popular coupling, though in Her bathing dress 
never got wet he stands comparison with the 
Andrews Sisters, and in Stone cold dead in the 
market with Ella Fitzgerald (Decca F8708). 
Woody Herman revives two Cole Porter hits 
in I’ve got you under mv skin and I get a kick out of 
you, and maybe some will get a kick out of the 
last few bars of this title. | Otherwise Mr. 
Jackson is not missing much (Bruns. 03754). 
Spike Jones’s Leave the dishes in the sink, ma 
has only to be mentioned, but it is only fair to 
say that in A Serenade to a Jerk, the “‘ fun”’ only 
starts in the last inch (H.M.V. BD1158). 


One of Joe Loss’s quota of two records is 
unusual. Accordion is a continental number 
with opportunities for whistling which is likely 
to become a hit, and this is coupled with a 
waltz arrangement of the Neapolitan song 
Come back to Sorrento with a vocal in what 
sounds like Spanish. At any rate it does not 
sound like Italian, and it certainly isn’t English 
(H.M.V. BD5964). His other titles are 
ordinary. Jf I wasn’t in your dream last night and 
Without a penny in your pocket are on BD5965. 
Felix Mendelssohn shows courage in tackling 
Duke Ellington’s Caravan and the famous 
Farewell Blues, on Col. FB3280. Jolly good 
show! Representing Parlophone this month 
(no other Parlo record is available) is Jack 
Simpson, and in view of recent strictures it is 
a pleasure to congratulate these players on a 
bright record of Accordion (which is surely the 
Alley’s gift to novelty bands) and Jf I wasn’t in 
your dream last night on F2203. 


To complete the list are Ted Heath, You 
keep coming back like a song and Getting Nowhere, 
Decca F8697; The Squadronaires, Sally 
Waters and Pretending, Decca F8711; Don 
Felipe, Estrellita and Frenesi, Decca F8703 ; 
Harry Lester, Which way’d they go and The 
Martins and the Coys, Decca F8704 ; Roy Fox, 
It’s all over now and If I’m lucky, Decca F8714 ; 
Johnny Denis, Getting Nowhere and And then 
it’s Heaven, Decca F8706; Billy Cotton, 
The mission of the rose and The Panda Walk, 
Rex 10236; Skyrockets, Boogie in C. and 
The Neighbours Complain, H.M.V. BD5963 ; 
Vaughn Monroe, Ail the time and When the 
Angelus is ringing, H.M.V. BD5960 ; Roberto 
Inglez, Jamaican Rumba and Tico Tico, 
Parlo F2207; Geraldo, Southern Scandal and 
Artistry in Rhythm; Sooner or Later and The 
things we did last summer, Parlo F2204-5 ; Billy 
Thorburn, April Showers and Each little hour, 
Parlo F2206 ; Lou Preager, The world belongs 
to you little man and Three beautiful words of love. 


Of strict tempo records, a special word for 
Josephine Bradley, who plays the St. Bernard 
Waltz, coupled with The ’Ampstead Way, on 
Decca F8700. Her other record is of Whatta ya 
gonna do and One more tomorrow, on F8710, while 
from the Victor Silvester stable come the 
following : I keep forgetting to remember and Sleep, 
my baby, sleep, Col. FB3285 ; Either it’s love or it 
isn’t and Dancing Heartbeat, FB3286; and 
strings for dancing, two tangos, Pampas Flowers 
and Desiree, on FB3283. 

Sheet music for review brings the following 
from Lawrence Wright: Accordion, already 
recorded and likely to be more so, a ballad 
called My love is only for you (words by Clarkson 
Rose) and Pretty Little Dirty Face. The ballad 
at 2s. 6d., and the others at 1s. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Two booklets by Norman T. Hune are 
entitled respectively Musical Conversations and 
A Concert-goer’s Introduction to the Life and Music 
of Frederick Delius. They are issued from 50, 
Wilbury Avenue, Hove, 4, the first at 6s. cloth, 
3s. paper; the Delius at 3s., paper; the one 
having about 86 small pages of print (counting 
part-pages), and the other about 38. The 
sixteen Conversations are apparently reprinted 
from a weekly newspaper feature: Simple 
explanations, to a docile listener, of elementary 
ideas. A little technical matter is given. The 
principle is a slight development of the old- 
fashioned ‘“‘ catechism.’ A few of the notes 
were not, I think, worth reprinting. Beginning 
listeners would probably find the author a 
friendly, apt guide in these very early steps. 
The Delius is an easily-made compilation of 
familiar facts, with some pleasant untechnical, 
superficial comment on his style. A list of 
recordings might have been added. 

King Palmer’s Your Music and You is another 
of the many small books now being produced, 
offering a miscellany of facts on rudiments, 
history, the orchestra, opera, etc. (Paxton, 
gs. 6d.). In under 90 pages not much can be 
done in solid teaching (though more could be, 
if authors did not try to give snippets of every- 
thing). Every such booklet pleases someone, 
and there is apparently a public for almost 
anything that can be produced. The author 
writes - sensibly, and gives pictures of the 
orchestral groups. But I wonder what really 
happens to readers of these amiable compila- 
tions. Do they become any more musical ? 

W.R.A. 


‘ NEW MUSIC 

Some more of the handy piano arrangements 
made by the late Sir Granville Bantock are to 
hand from Paxton: Giselle (2s. 6d.), Handel’s 
Firework Music (the five pieces, 2s. 6d.), and his 
Water Music (21 pieces, 3s. 6d.). The latter two 
have stories of the music, and some indications 
of the orchestration ; and all three have coloured 
picture covers. Only a modest technique is 
required. I know of no Giselle records ; the 
Water Music has, of course, been done, and Col. 
has the Fireworks suite. 

“Country Magazine” is a favourite B.B.C. 
fixture, which I have often enjoyed. The 
arrangements of songs used therein were 
associated with the name of Francis M. 
Collinson, who with Francis Dillon has made a 
“first collection’? of these, under the title 
Songs from the Countryside. Sixteen are in a 
picture-cover for 1s. 3d. (Paxton): a genial 
assortment, demonstrating some of the humours, 
if few of the more painful realities, of land-life. 
For the assistance of modest singers (or home 
unison-choirs) the tune has been kept through- 
out in the accompaniment. W.R.A. 


ACOUSTIC GROUP OF THE PHYSICAL 
SOCIETY 

A Meeting of those interested in the forma- 
tion of an acoustical group will be held in the 
Jarvis Hall of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 66 Portland Place, W.1, at 3.0 p.m., 
on Wednesday 1gth, February, 1947. 

H. L. Kirke, Head of the B.B.C. Research 
Department, will take the chair, and Dr. 
Alexander Wood, author of The Physics of 
Music and other works will read a paper. 

All interested are invited to attend and are 
asked to notify the Acting Secretaries, Messrs. 
A. T. Pickles and W. A. Allen at The Physical 
Society, 1 Prince Consort Road, S.W.7. 


Owing to the heavy reviews, Philip Roden’s 
article on John McCormack, Hubert Foss’s 
Novice Corner, Technical Reports and Corre- 


spondence are held over until next month. 
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GET YOUR COPY OF THIS SENSATIONAL NEW BALLAD 


“MY LIFE IS YOURS’ 


Words by HOWARD BARNES Music by LOUISE CRAVEN 


Broadcast by SYLVIA WELLING, JAMES ETHERINGTON, JOHN McHUGH, DELYA, 
JANET HAMILTON -SMITH and JAMES HARGREAVES, ROBERT WILSON, 


GEORGE ARMITAGE, etc., etc. 
PUBLISHED IN THREE KEYS: €b, F and G 
PRICE 2/6 (2/7 post free) 


My life is yours, 


¥ 


PIANO frit 4 
fN P a tempo 





com-plete-ly yours, All joy on earth I know,I owe,dear,to you. 





Each se-cret thought, or sweet e - mo - tion, Let me im-part with 


ey, _—>= 








THE NEW WALTZ BALLAD SUCCESS 


“MY LOVE IS ONLY FOR YOU” 


Broadcast by SYLVIA WELLING, JAMES ETHERINGTON, BARBARA SUMNER, JOHN McHUGH, etc. 
KEY D PRICE 2/6 (2/7 POST FREE) 


LAWRENCE WRIGHT music company tt. ana 
WRIGHT HOUSE, DENMARK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 2141 
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99-:9%: 


Technical reasons prevent any system 
of record reproduction being 100% 
perfect. We have got very near. 


For instance our amplifier gives 99.9% 
undistorted output—better than any- 
thing previously achieved. Response is 
flat (within +-1db.) 30-14,000 cycles. 


What’s more our coil pickup and 
loudspeaker are pretty near as good 
which means reproduction of a remark- 
ably high standard. 


Supplies of complete gramophones are 
short but we can always sell you the 
vital parts for home conversion. 


Write or phone us for full details and demonstrations 


~y Sound Reproduction » 


87a Upper Richmond Rd., East Putney, S.W. 15 
(PUTney 1665) 
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Tel.: ROYAL 19, High St., 
4656/7 Whitechapel, 
E.1 


ESTD. Kevys 1890 


WE INVITE YOU TO CALL AND HEAR THE 
NEW DECOLA 


It brings to the home a new and hitherto unattained 
standard of record reproduction 
We believe that you will enjoy listening to this 
superb instrument 





Now available from Stock 

Amplifiers with Garrard auto-changers, Rothermel 

Crystal Pick-ups, Sound Boxes, Microphones, etc. 

We have a comprehensive stock of Classical and 
Swing Recordings 

Agents for 

H.M.V., Murphy, Cossor, Pye, Bush, Ferguson, 
Decca, Cameo, etc. 
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America 
Votes Again 


The American music magazines ‘‘ Down 
Beat ’’ and ‘‘ Metronome ”’ have just announced 
the results of their polls to discover which bands 
and individual swing musicians were their 
readers’ favourites during 1946. 

Here are the results : 

‘* Down Beat ” 


LARGE BANDS 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


SWING BANDS 
1. Duke Ellington 


** Metronome ” 


No special class. 


Duke Ellington 
See Swing Bands. 


Woody Herman 


Stan Kenton 
Boyd Raeburn 


2. Stan Kenton 

3. Woody Herman 

4. Boyd Raeburn 
SWEET BANDS 

1. Duke Ellington 


No special class. 
See Large Bands. 


2. Claude Thornhill 
3. Les Brown 
4. Tommy Dorsey 


SMALL BANDS 


1. King Cole Trio 

2. Joe Mooney Quartet 
3. Louis Jordan 

4. Eddie Heywood 


FAVOURITE SOLOIST 
1. Benny Goodman | 


No special class. 
See Large Bands. 


King Cole Trio 
Louis Jordan 
Joe Moone 
Goodman et 


2. Bill Harris 

3. Duke Ellington 

4, Gene Krupa 

ALTO SAXOPHONE 
1, Johnny Hodges 

2. Willie Smith 

8. Charlie Parker 
TENOR SAXOPHONE 
1. Vido Musso 


No special class. 
See Instrumentalists. 


Johnny Hodges 
Willie Smith 
Charlie Parker 


Coleman Hawkins 


2. Flip Phillips Flip Phillips 

3. Coleman Hawkins Vido Musso 
BARITONE SAXOPHONE 

1. Harry Carney Harry Carney 

2. Ernie Caceres Ernie Caceres 

3. Serge Chaloff Serge Chaloff 
CLARINET 

1. Buddy de Franco *Benny Goodman 
2. Jemmy Hamilton bg cody Herman 


3. Barney Bigard 


TRUMPET 


1. Roy Eldridge 
2. Ziggy Elman 
3. Charlie Shavers 


Buddy de Franco 


*Dizzy Gillespie 
Roy Eldridge 
Charlie Shavers 


TROMBONE 

1. Bill Harris Bill Harris 

2. Lawrence Brown Lawrence Brown 
3. Kai Winding Kai Winding 
PIANO 

1. Mel Powell *Nat ‘* King *’ Cole 
2. Teddy Wilson Teddy Wilson 

3. Jess Stacy Art Tatum 
GUITAR 

|. Oscar Moore Oscar Moore 

2. Dave Barbour Tiny Grimes 

3. Remo Palmieri *Les Paul 


BASS 


1. Eddie Safranski 
2. Chubby Jackson 
3. Oscar Pettsford 


DRUMS 


1. Dave Tough 
2. Sonny Greer *Gene Krupa 
3. Shelly Manne *Buddy Rich 


MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUMENTS 

1, | { Red Norvo (vib) 

2. > No special class. ? Lionel Hampton (vib) 
| | Ray Nance (violin) 


Eddie Safranski 
Chubby Jackson 
*Slam Stewart 


Dave Tough 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


H.M.V. 


Metronome All-Star Band (Am. Mixed) 
*** Took Out (Sy Oliver) (Am. Victor 
D6-VC-5026) 
*** Metronome All Out (Ellington, Strayhorn) 
(Am. Victor D6-VC-5027) 
(12-in. H.M.V. C3554—6s. 74d.) 


5026—Sy Oliver (guest conductor) with Buddy de 
Franco (ci); Johnny Hodges, Herbie Fields (altos) ; 
George Auld, ‘‘Flip’’ Phillips (tens); Harry 
Carney (bar); ‘* Sonny ’’ Berman, Pete Condoli, 
Harry Edison, Neil Hefti, Rex Stewart, ‘* Cootie tal 
Williams (tpts) ; Will Bradley, Tommy Dorsey, Bill 
Harris, J. C. Higginbotham (tmbs) ; Teddy Wilson 
(p) ; Billy Bauer, ** Tiny ’’ Grimes (gs) ; ‘*‘ Chubby °’ 
Jackson (b) ; Dave Tough (ds). January 15, 1946. — 

5027—Duke Ellington (guest conductor) with 
de Franco (alto, clart) ; Fields, Hodges (altos) ; Auld, 
Phillips tens); Carney (bar); Berman, Condoli, 
Edison, Hefti (¢pts) ; Dorsey, Harris, Higginbotham 
(tmbs); Wilson (p); Bauer, Grimes (gs); Jackson 
(b) ; Tough (ds); ** Red *’ Norvo (vib). January 15, 
1946. 


These are two more of those sides by 
combinations made up of poll-winning soloists 
—this time ‘‘ Metronome’s”’ 1945 poll winners— 
and they go a long way to prove the contention 
I made last month, when reviewing Long, Long 
Journey and Snafu (H.M.V. C3546) by some of 
the “ Esquire ’’ 1945 poll winners, that records 
by these large, all-star pick-up groups can be 
mixed blessings. 


The trouble is that while the soloists usually 
show up more or less satisfactorily as such, 
according to how well or otherwise the general 
setting may suit their individual styles and 
temperaments, the ensembles often suffer sadly 
from under rehearsal ; and this is made none 
the less obvious in these records because the 
tunes and arrangements, unlike those used for 
the ‘‘ Esquire’ band, make no allowance for 
the fact that they would be played by a large 
band of musicians who, however brilliant they 
may be individually, have not had the necessary 
experience together to give their ensemble 
anything worth calling a relaxed finish. 


Both Sy Oliver and Duke Ellington -cum- 
Billy Strayhorn have for their respective sides 
cooked up riff pieces on the 12-bar blues form, 
and the fact that neither has any real melody is 
perhaps of less importance, at anyrate as far 
as this occasion is concerned, than the fact that 
the larger and more under-rehearsed a band is, 
the more unwieldy and untidy can riffs 
apparently sound. 


However, between the ensemble passages 
there are plenty of solos in both sides, and some 
of these goa long way to redeem the records. The 
guitar and tenor choruses on Look Out have 
the advantage of sounding easy and tasteful, 
and the tenor, trombone, baritone and vibra- 
phone choruses in Metronome All Out are excellent. 

But I advise you to hear both sides before 
you buy this disc. Either I have a faulty press- 





MALE SINGER 


1. Frank Sinatra 
2. Bing Crosby 
3. Perry Como 


Frank Sinatra 
Nat ‘* King ’’ Cole 
Billy Eckstein 


4. Dick Haymes Bing Crosby 
GIRL SINGER 

i. Peegy Lee June Christy 
2. Jo Stafford Billie Holiday 
3. Billie Holiday Peggy Lee 

4. Dinah Shore Ella Fitzgerald 


* — Bandleader, and as such ineligible for inclusicn 
in “‘ Down Beat” Class for his instrument. 


ing, or there are defects in the masters, for the 
reproduction of both titles gets pretty bad about 
two-thirds of the way through each. 


Bunk Johnson and his New Orleans Band 
(Am. N.) 

*I Wish I Could Shimmy Like My Sister Kate 
(A. J. Piron) (Am. Victor D5-VB-886) 
*One Sweet Letter From You (Lew Brown, 
Sidney Clare, Harry Warren) (Am. 

Victor D5-VB-889q) 

(H.M.V. Bg517—3s. 114d.) 

Willie ‘* Bunk ’’ Johnson (pt) with George Lewis 
(cl); Jim Robinson (tmb); Alton Purnell (/); 


Lawrence Marrero (bjo); Alcide (‘* Slow Drag ’’) 
we (0); ** Baby ’’ Dodds (ds). December 6, 
945. 


If you have already obtained Bunk Johnson’s 
Darktown Strutters’ Ball and When the Saints go 
Marching In (H.M.V. Bg511) you can forget 
about these two follow-up sides. 

Or, for that matter you can forget about 
them even if you have not bought the earlier 
issue. 

Bunk Johnson, whose story I told you when 
reviewing his first releases last November, may 
be a picturesque figure, and he may still show 
traces of the genius which gained him his repu- 
tation for having been one of the greats of the 
original New Orleans jazz. But at the best his 
records, none of which was made until he was 
about sixty-five years old, are old-time jazz and 
likely to appeal only to those who take an 
interest in the music historically ; and these two 
most recently issued titles are not even as good 
as his later made, but previously released, 
Darktown Strutters and Saints. In fact the band as 
a whole is shocking. 


PARLOPHONE 


Benny Goodman Sextet (Am. Mixed) 

**** Tiger Rag (Nick La Rocca) (Am. Col- 
umbia CO35143) (August 29, 1945) 

*#** Fust One Of Those Things (Cole Porter) 
(Am. Columbia CO34673) (December, 


1945) 
(Parlophone R3022—3s. 11 $d.) 

Goodman (ci) with ‘*Red’’ Norvo = (vib); 
Teddy Wilson (~); Mike Bryan (zg); ‘*Slam”’ 
Stewart (f); Morey Feld (ds). 

These complete the issue over here of the 
eight Benny Goodman Sextet sides released last 
year by American Columbia in their Album 
C113. 

To say that they maintain the standard set 
by the combination in such other records from 
the Album as Ain’t Misbehavin’, Rachael’s Dream, 
I Got Rhythm, China Boy and even Shine is no 
exaggeration. 

Tiger Rag goes at the fast pace which has 
become traditional for this La Rocca-Original 
Dixieland Five opus, but the superb musician- 
ship of the Sextet, coupled with its imperturb- 
ability, knock out any possible suggestion of a 
tear-up. 

Even better, however, is Just One Of Those 
Things, a delightful little melody by Cole 
Porter at his best. 

Benny Goodman is his usual tasteful, per- 
fectly poised self; ‘‘ Slam’’ Stewart does his 
bowed-bass-cum-vocal accompaniment party- 
piece which, if not the acme of highbrow art, 
more than gets by as a cute novelty ; and the 
rhythm as such, although not always perfectly 
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balanced (query studio set-up) rides as few 
others do. 

But the stars of the side are “ Red ’’ Norvo 
and Teddy Wilson. Some of those critics who, I 
seem to remember, were cracking at Teddy not 
so many years ago for being, as they put it arch 
to the point of corniness, must be finding it 
pretty hard to conceal their blushes in view of 
what Teddy has been doing on these Goodman 
Sextet recordings. 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra (Am.) 
** You've Got Me Cryin’ Again (Charles 
Newman, Isham Jones) (V by Woody 
Herman and The Blue Flames 
Quartet) (Am. Columbia CO35182) 
(February 7, 1946) 

**** Blowin’ Up A Storm (Neal Hefti, Woody 
Herman) (Am. Columbia CO35459) 
(November 26, 1945) 

(Parlophone R3023—3s. 114$d.) 

Herman (cl) with John La Porta, Pete Mondello, 
Sam Marowitz, Joe ‘‘ Flip ’’ Phillips, Stanford 
Desair (reeds) ; Neal Paul Hefti, Saul Berman, Ray 
S. Linn, Walter J. (‘* Pete ’’) Condoli, Irving 
Lewis (ipts); Williard Palmer ‘‘ Bill’’ Harris, 
Ralph D. Pfiffmer, Edmund P. Kiefer (tmbs) ; 
Anthony Alessandrini (»); William Henry Bauer 
(g); Greig Stewart (** Chubby **) Jackson (db); 
Dave Tough (ds). 

As a tune Blowin’ Up A Storm is no more than 
just another not very original riff piece. But the 
arrangement and performance make it one of 
the best records in the most up-to-date American 
style that even the progressive Woody Herman 
has turned out. 

The side opens with Alessandrini’s piano 
supported by the rhythm section, which, with 
Dave Tough’s drums and “ Chubby” Jack- 
son’s punching bass, drives solidly. Then with 
this biting rhythm section still doing at least its 
full share towards putting them over, Herman’s 
clarinet, ‘‘ Flip’’ Phillips’s tenor and Bill 
Harris’s trombone in turn take first-rate solos. 

Following this the brass, which hitherto has 
done no more than comment in the tenor solo, 
comes in, and for the rest of the time the record 
is mainly a brass barbecue. The trumpets get 
louder, more excited and wilder as each bar 
ensues, and the side ends in about the most 
frantic orgy of high note hitting that even 
American swing bands have ever attempted. 

But that’s swing as it is to-day. The band 
which can smack it out most furiously, and yet 
remain controlled, wins. This month Woody 
Herman wins, with anything up to five hun- 
dred degrees Fahrenheit and about double 
that number of decibles to spare. 

For Crying the furnace is turned down from 
white to what seems from a distance, to be 
ared glow but proves to be not much more than 
a few embers when you begin to look into things. 

According to the label the vocal chorus is by 
Frances Wayne and Woody Herman. This is 
incorrect. They sang on the original recording. 
But this is a remake with Herman and the 
band’s vocal quartet, known as the “ Blue 
Flames,”’ doing the singing. 

The side opens with Woody not being helped 
by the Flames’s corny doo-hoos, etc., behind 
him. Then the muted brass come in with 
comments by muted trumpet who eventually 
takes over the solo and is followed by a tenor 
solo. All very smart and polished, but more 
slick than righteous, and really nothing very 
worth-while happens until Mr. Herman pops 
up again at the end to sing with something 
more like style and character. 


Benny Goodman and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Oh, Baby (Pts. I and II) (OQwen Murphy, 
arr. Mel Powell) (V by Benny Good- 
man) (Am. Culsahin XCO36286/7) 

(May 14, 1946) 

(12-in. pactighene E11453—6s. 74d.) 

This is the first time a record with a vocal 
chorus by Benny Goodman has been issued over 
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here, and in fact only the second time he has ever 
sung on a record; so it is more than likely that 
quite a few people may buy the disc just out of 
curiosity. If so they are likely to be sorry. All 
Benny manages to do is show that he hasn’t the 
voice of a third-rate crooner, can’t sing, and 
wouldn’t know how to put over a song if he 
could. 


Another faux pas was ever to have tried to put 
this eight-minute Goodman stage show standby 
on to a record without altering the arrangement. 
To have to turn the disc over in the middle of a 
movement only breaks the continuity most 
aggravatingly and shows up one of the gramo- 
phone’s worst weaknesses—its inability to play 
continuously for more than four or five minutes. 

Apart from this, many people, especially over 
here, will probably rave about this record, and 
it is not difficult to say why. Whichever line-up 
of Benny’s it was that did this Oh, Baby session, 
academically speaking it was good. It has the 
discipline and polish one has come to associate 
with the name of Goodman, plays with a 
savoir faire that has produced an easy bounce 
and at times even a sense of real spontaneity, 
and the solos, especially those by tenor, trom- 
bone and piano, all have their points. 

In fact, in spite of the vocal and the awkward 
turn-over spot I would have raved about this 
performance had I heard it ten years ago. 

But to-day it sound so out of date that one 
wonders what Goodman could have been 
thinking about to have made it in 1946 

The arrangement by Mel Powell (but 
probably scored by him years ago) starts off all 
right by giving Benny the lead against the 
rhythm of Red Norvo’s vibrophone followed by 
a piano solo, and the playing is all quite nice. 
But after the vocal, side I degenerates into such 
out-of-date cliches as brass echoing demode 
reed leaks and vice versa, bits by clarinet 
accompanied by drums, odd drum breaks and 
other “ tricks’? which went out of vogue long 
ago. And side II can no more claim to be 
innocent of these bustles and bonnets than the 
style of the band, as distinct from its purely 
academic efficiency, does anything much to 
conceal the moths on them. 

However, as I have said, all this probably 
won’t be noticed over here because inevitably 
we live some years behind the times in swing. 
But those who have any opportunity of hearing 
the American bands which lead the fashion over 
there will surely wonder what can have hap- 
pened to Benny Goodman to cause him to 
make such out of date big band records, 
especially as those by his Sextet have for long 
been so outstandingly good. 


Harry James and his Orchestra (Am.) 

+ Pilar Rock (James) (Am. Columbia 
HCO1629) (December 19, 1945) 

*** Keb-lah (Juan Tizol, Harry James) (Am. 
Columbia HCO2028) (September 13, 


1946) 
(Parlophone R3025—3s. 114d.) 

Although my record (by Bunny Berigan’s 
orchestra—H.M.V. B8632) gives composer 
credit to Ellington and Mills, was it not Juan 
Tizol who wrote, in 1937, Caravan ? 

Anyway, Tizol’s Keb-lah is sufficiently 
reminiscent of Caravan to acquit him of any 
charge of originality. 


Nevertheless, for what the remark is worth 
this is one of Harry James’s better records, or at 
any rate better recent records. The ensembles 
are just noisy and old-fashioned, and if the 
trumpet solo is by Harry James it isn’t even a 
credit to the tone and technique which even 
those who admire him least have never been 
able to deny he possesses. But there’s a nice 
spot of tenor behind which the rhythm section 
rides well, and Tizol’s trombone playing is 
sweet toned and melodious. 
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I wish I could say as much for Friar Rock, 
but unfortunately this is only another of those 
like Easy reviewed last November—fast, noisy, 

trite swing with what should and could, be a 
good band wasted on a hackneyed arrangement 
of a negligible riff tune. James’s trumpet solo is 
just a lot of exhibitionistic rubbish. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


The Scott Henderson Quintet 
***7 Surrender, Dear (Clifford, Barris) (Regal- 
Zono. CAR6624) 
*** Somebody Loves Me (Gershwin) (Regal- 
Zono. CAR6625) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR3857—3s. 44d.) 

Henderson (~) with Ronald Brown (ten. cl); 
Kenneth Muir i Frank Gale (b); Renzo Ghiloni 
(ds). November 16, 1946 
Johnnie Stiles ‘and his Band 

**Chloe (Moret) (Regal-Zono. CAR6626) 
** Lady, Be Good (Gershwin) (Regal-Zono. 

CAR6627) 

(Regal—Zonophone MR3786—3s. 44d.) 

Stiles (tpt, mellophone) with Frank Clarke, Jock 
Walker (altos, cls); Roger Summerfield, Trevor 
Bennett (tens, cls); Charlie Comley (bar, alto, cl) ; 
Les Taylor (tpt, mellophone); Phil Hillier, Jim 
Mason (tmbs) ; Gordon Talbot (p); Art Marsh (b) ; 
Peter Coleman (ds). November 23, 1946. 

If you had been at the Empress Ballroom, 
Blackpool, on Sunday, November 13th last, 
you would have heard a crowd of nearly 5,000 
cheer itself hoarse as a young Scotsman came 
to the bandstand and was presented with such 
an armful of cups, medals and _ bannerettes 
that he could hardly carry them. 

The occasion was the ‘‘ Melody Maker” 
1947 All-Britain Final Dance Band Champion- 
ship, and the young Scotsman was George 
Scott Henderson, a Scotstoun pawnbroker. 
With his five-string band, from Glasgow, he 
had just won the event. The runners-up were 
Johnnie Stiles and his Band, from Swindon 
(Wilts). 

These two discs feature respectively the 
Henderson Quintet and the Johnnie Stiles 
Band each playing two of the three tunes they 
played as test pieces at Blackpool. 

** Melody Maker” dance band con- 
tests are confined exclusively to amateur and 
(as they are colloquially called) ‘‘ semi-pro- 
fessional ’’ musicians, and it would be little 
short of a miracle to find any group of young 
players with whom music is but a part-time 
relaxation managing to reach the standard of 
the best professional bands. 

But in many respects these combinations get 
surprisingly near to doing so. 

Taking the Henderson Quintet first, it is true 
that the bass and drums are not together, and 
that in consequence the rhythm is not as solid 
as it should be. 

But one has only to hear their solos on these 
records to realise that in pianist Scott Hender- 
son and tenor saxist Ronald Brown the quintet 
has two artistes who would make the band 
outstanding even if the rhythm were a good deal 
worse than it is, and even though Brown is by 
no means so good on clarinet as he is on tenor. 

Johnnie Stiles’s arrangement of Chloe is a 
transcription of the Tommy Dorsey recording 
arrangement, and therein lies the secret of the 
band’s good and not so good points. To set up 
the Dorsey band as one’s pattern shows both 





. understanding and enthusiasm. But in this case 


it shows also over-ambition, for the arrangement 
is too difficult for any but the finest professional 
players, and something less elaborate would 
have given the Stiles band a better chance to 
disclose its many good points without also 
revealing so many of its weaker ones. 

However, like the Henderson Quintet, the 
Stiles boys have a keenness and play with a 
spirit which I would be happy to find in more 
of our big-name professional bands, and what- 
ever technical faults one may have to set off 
against their better points, no one can say that 
their music is dull or unenterprising. 
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BROADCASTING STATIONS OF THE 
fe) 


WORLD 

Fulfilling a long felt want, this small booklet 
lists over 1,000 broadcasting stations, ranging 
from Berlin on 1974 metres to Montevideo 
on 11.11 metres. Both frequencies and wave- 
lengths are quoted together with operating 
power and callsign, space is left against each 
station for individual remarks or dial readings. 
Additional information in the shape of a 
geographical list of stations with operating 
frequencies will appeal to those enthusiasts 
who endeavour to receive signals from all over 
the world. 

Published by Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset 
House, Stamford Street, S.E.1. Price 1s. 
(postage 1d.). 
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CHOUOPIN—Mazurkas, Studies (Op. 25), Polo 
naises. Beethoven Diabelli Variations.—56, Berry- 
lands, Surbiton 

CLASSICAL RECORDS of any kind bought. 
Slightly steeled not objected to.—Payne, 3 Flat, 
36, Lorn Read, Brixton. BRI. 2863. 

COLLECTOR in Bombay offers good prices for 
Deleted Vocal and Operatic Records in good fibred 
condition. Will buy whole collection up to £500 
only. Also Operatic Booklets, Sets Albums, and 
old or new Telefunken and Odeon Catalogues. 
Send particulars to A. N. Damania, Colaba Cham- 
bers, Woodhouse Road, Colaba, Bombay. 

CORNET SOLOS wanted. Full price offered for 
deleted recordings by Harry Mortimer, Jack 
Mackintosh.—Write Sim, 73, Sidney Road, Rugby. 
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PRIVATE COLLECTIONS bought for Cash. Gooil 
prices given.—Box No. 98. 
RECORD CABINET, walnut, also 3, 4, 5, 6 leaf 








albums.—Burnett, 85, Green Hill, N.W.3. Hamp- 
stead 5569. 
RECORD CABINETr to hold 3-400 vertically, 


H.M.V. or Sesame. Others considered if in good 
condition.—Full particu:ars to 58, Melthorne Drive, 
Ruislip, Middlesex. 

RECORDINGS, in reasonably good condition, of 
the National Anthems of any country except 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Britain. France, 
Norway, Greece, Yugoslavia, Poland, America, 
Belgium, China, Denmark, Canada.—Address, H. 
M. Stevens, ‘‘ Sunnygarth,’’ Chestnut Road, Long 
Ashton, Bristol. 








CYLINDERS, Jazz and Ragtime.—Price and de- 
tails to BM/XYLO, London, W.C.1. 

D INDY, symphony (Mountaineer); Mozart, Sin- 
fonia Concertante (wind), Exsuitate Jubilate; 
Welsh records; Schumann, “ Spring,’’ ‘“‘Rhenish,”’ 
Fourth; also Telefunkens, deletions.—Box No. 6306. 








GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
given by the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other useful literature. 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it 
will not be possible to publisn the usual compre- 
hensive list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly 
notify us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society 
will be published, and we will gladly furnish any 
reader with the name and address of a Society 
which may be functioning in his or her district. 
Enquiries should be sent to ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The “Gramophone ”’ Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with a 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser 
offers to send @ list this will be treated as trade. 
If a box number is useu an extra 1s. 6d. should be 
added to the cost; this includes the forwarding of 
replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to “ Office” address as stated below. All adver- 
tisements should arrive by the 18th of a month, 
and must be prepaid by the form of postal orders 
or cheques addressed to ‘“‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


WANTED 

A NUMBER of Vocai Records wanted. Highest 
prices paid (from 6s. to 15s. for fibred deleted 
DB.s).-A. J. Ward, 42, Groombridge Road, E.9. 

ADVERTISER anxious secure good Lenthal 
Soundbox; also Edison Bell Sympathetic Chromic 
Need.es. Prepared pay 5s. a box for these.—A. 
Emons, Old House, Gt. Horkesley, Colchester. 

ALL KINDS Class:cal Records. Very high offers 
for good fibred recordings, especially major works. 
Higher still for deletions and foreign according 
to rarity. Will collect. Please send details.— 
Box No. 5404. 

ALL RAY NOBLE Orchestra Recordings in ex- 
cellent condition; state price and quantity.— 
Prowting. 27, Kingsend, Ruislip, Middlesex. 

AMERICAN COLLECTOR wishes to exchange 
current American Recordings, or any available 
Cotlector’s items for H.M.V. Recordings by Ray 
Noble.—D. S. Shisler, 11332, Bolas St., Los Angeles 
24, Calif., U.S.A 

AN AUTOCHANGE RADIOGRAM wanted, uni- 
versal mains, late model, H.M.V. or similar; also 
Columbia D.1593 (Tom Burke), Aria, Tosca.—Lee 
19, Mevnell Gardens, E.9. London, A.M.H. 1617. 

ARENSKY WALTZ, ‘‘ Suite for Two Pianos, Op. 
15,” H.M.V. DB.2210.—Write Fowler, 152, Streetly 
Lane, Sutton Coldfield. 



































DORSEx’S' 8.8797, ‘ Barcarolle,’’ Joe Loss; 
BD.5663, ‘Five O’clock Whistle,’’ wanted.— 
Grainger, Ashgrove, Bisley, Surrey. 

GLENN MILLERS MR.3127 ‘‘ Wishing,’ BD.5585, 
“Vagabond Dreams,’”’ BD.5596, ‘Too Romantic,” 
BD.5632, ‘‘ Nearness of You,’ BD.5664, ‘‘ Hear my 
Song Violetta,’’ wanted.—Grainger, ‘‘ Ashgrove,” 
Bisley, Surrey. 

GOOD PRICES PAID for Italian and French 
Operatic Records by American Record Collector.— 
Robert M. Gravely, 201, Starling Avenue, Martins- 
vile, Va., U.S.A. 

GvOw PRICES PAID for Classical, Vocal and 
Operatic Recordings by famous Artists.—Write 
186, Highbury Hill, London, N.5. CAN. 2341. 

HANDEL CONCERTI GROSSI, Op. 6, Boyd Neel, 
wanted, Nos. 1, 3, 4 (all complete). Also Parts 
17-18 and 25-26 of Nos, 5 and 6. Also Harold 
Samuel Bach Records.—Box No. 39. 

HIGH PRICES PAID for Classical Records in 
good fibred condition. Full details please.—Box 
No. 4457. 

















H.M.V. MAGIC FLUTE, pre-war (illustrated) 
booklet, half-crown offered. Wilhelmstrienz War- 
time Recordings, EH.1304, 1382, DB.4485, 7646, also 
EH.907, 917, 963, EG.3549, Polydor 19714, 19716, 
and P’ancon Recordings wanted.—Write Box 6144. 

H.M.V. ALBUMS for’ Beethoven Emperor 
(Schnabel), 1st (Schnabel), 5th Symphony (Furt- 
wangler), Rachmaninov 2nd (Composer), pre-war 
typ°s preferred.—Menzies, 54, Cheyne Walk, 
London, N.21 

HAYDN QUARTETS, Vol. 2; Beethoven, Op. 59, 
No. 2; Gerhardt Song Recital Volume.—-BM/GEBR, 
London, W.C.1. 

JEANETTE MacDONALD.—Any deleted records 
of Jeanette MacDonald wanted. Good price paid. 
—Box No. 6219. 

KODALY, H4ry Janos; Ravel, Daphnis Suite 
No. 1; D’Indy, Suite Op. 91; Strauss, Daphne.— 
Box No. 6286. 

LAST DESPERATE APPEAL.—Mark Raphael 
singing ‘“‘O Mistress Mine,” by Roger Qu'lter, ten- 
inch dark blue Columbia. Fifteen shillings offered 
for good copy.—Fredk. Blyth, 47, Willingdon Road, 
Wood Green. N.22. 

LE POLKA DU ROI, sung by Charles Trenet 
(fibred).—111, Oxford Road, Abingdon, Berks. 

LISZT SECOND CONCERTO and Polonaise (de 
Greef); Rachmaninov Suite (Vrensky-Babin); 
Schumann Quintet (Flanza'ey with Gabrilowitsch), 
and Etvdes Symphoniques (Cortot); Handel- 
Brahms Variations (Petri); Fauré Elegie (DX.49), 
7s, 6d. each for fibred condition.—Box No. 6145. 

LOUIS (LUDWIG), ‘ Graveure.’’ Tenor. Tele- 
funken, Utraphon, Columbia, Royales, Cinema, etc. 
—Joseph Jacobs, 30E, 208th St. Apt 4A, The Bronx 
67, N.Y., U.S.A. 

OPERATIC VOCALS WANTED. — Manchester 
Collector offers generous prices to northern people 
reducing their collections. Personal collection.— 
Box No. 6072. 
































B.A.O.R.—Wanted, new copy of Lala Anderson's 
“Lilli Marlene.” Expenses refunded. Thanks!— 
BM /9°6%76, London, W.C.1. 

BEETHOVEN PIANO SONATA SOCIETY, 
Volumes I and II. Automatic couplings preferably. 
New or fibred only; perfect condition; state price 
required, including packing and forwarding 
expenses. Parcel Post Egvpt.—Raoul Zeheri, 21, 
Soliman Pacha Street, Cairo. 

BLOCH QUINTET, Quartet, Channon Péem, 
Dukas la Piri, Holbrook Clarinet Quintet; also 
Gurralieder, Verklarte Nacht and Divine Poem. 
-Samuel, 21, Fairacres, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 

BRAHMS ALTO RHAPSODY (Onegin), Ravél La 
Valse (Koussevitzky), wanted urgently; fibred 
only: good price paid.—Box No. 6066. 

C.M.F.—Wanted, new recording of “ Piave,’’ by 
Symphony Orchestra. Expenses refunded. Thanks! 
~BM/956376, London, W.0.1. 

















PADEREWSKI.—H.M.V. DB.585, DB.601, DB.649, 
= DB.664.—Young, 45, Tring Road, Ayles- 
jury. 

PIANO RECORDS by Raoul Koczalski urgently 
required. New or used. Sentimental reasons.— 
Please write R. Cooke, 13, Wstbourne Avenue, 
Keynsham, Somerset. 





REGER-MOZART Variations and Fugue; Score, 
preferably miniature. Also Books, etc., qn Reger 
Write giving details —Taylor, Hazelwell, Chelten- 
ham. 

SONGS BY FAURE, sung by Panzera, in fibred 
condition only.—Box No. 6259. 

“ THE GRAMOPHONE,” January. April, Septem- 
ber, 1946. Clean copies.—Willimott, 88, Mather 
Avenue, Liverpool 18. 

“THE MOON hath raised her lamp above”’ 
(duet, ‘‘The Lilv of Kilarney,’’ Benedict). Can 
anyone supply this record? If so, please com- 
municate with Box No. 6016. 

TOr PRICES PAID for fibred Seinemeyer, 
E.10605, 11130, and Don Carlos Aria; De Luca, 
DA.1169, DB.1436; Kipnis, D.2018; Nemeth, D.1720, 
2023; Schoene, DB.1562; Onegin, DA.1046; Pinza, 
DA.207; Muzio, LB.40, LX.551; McCormack, 
DB.608, 631.—Box No. 6275. 

URGENTLY.—Perfect, fibred. Wanderer Fantasia, 
DB.2276-8 (Fischer); Soiree de Vienne, LX.469 
(Petri). Own box provided.—Johnson Beech 
Road, West Bromwich. 

URGENTLY WANTED.—35s. offered Tschaikov- 
sky Violin Con. Elman—L.S.O., DB.1405-8. Good 
fibred condition only and album.—J. Giles, 161, 
Whittington Road. Bowes Park, London, N. 

URGENTLY WANTED.—H.M.V. B.3254 (Percy 
Heming); B.3411 (Stuart Robinson); B.8502 (Nellie 
Wallace); B.8509 (Peter Dawson): B.2433 (M. Ham- 
bourg); B.2895 (Cyril Scott); B.2939 (Oldham and 
Melville); B.3067 (Barildi Trio); B.2921 (F. 
Crumit); B.4264 (Florence Desmond); BD.5398 
(Fats Waller); B.5463 (Geraldo Orch.); C.2739-40 
(Jubilee Music Hal! Parade); Decca K.903 (Bach- 
Ricercare).—Box No. 4468. 

WANTED.—Faust Symphony, Debussy Society 
Songs (Albums and Notes), Malediction, fibred 
only.—Irons, 77, Shelley Avenue, E.12. GRA. 0679. 

WANTED in good fibred condition, H.M.V. 
C.2435, Anni Frind—Nuns’ Chor.is—Casanova.—J. 
Keeys, 4, Falcon Road, S.W.11. 

WANTED.—Latin-American National Anthems 
and Dance Music. Sale quantity Dance Records. 
—Morse, Tudor Gate, Woodmancote, Henfield. 

WANTED.—Columbia RS.586, 612, 551, 695, 585 
(La Nifia de los Peines), DF.2363 (Trenet), DB.1104 
(Chaliapine: R. Korsakov ‘“ Sadko ’’—Vikings’ 
Song).—Write to de Bray, Merrowdown, Burtons 
Lane, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 

WANTED by Canadian Service Man, Gramo- 
phone Record in good condition of the song, “‘The 
Land of the Leal.’”’"—Box No. 5766. 

WAN TrED.—Cc p.es E.M.G. Monthly Letter prior 
to March, 1946.—Gibson, 15, Malpas Avenue, 
Prenton, Birkenhead. 

WANTED.—H.M.V, Record BD.635, ‘ Bassoon ”’ 
(Jack Hy!ton Orchestra).—Write R. Blagden, Box 
21, M'dd etown Road, East Hampton, Conn., U.S.A. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Pre-war H.M.V._ or 
Columbia Record-Player. A.C. mains. Perfect 
condition essent‘al.—Fleetwood, 28, Leicester 
Avenue, Inta’re, Doncaster. 

WANTED URGENTLY, Recod of ‘“ Wedding 
Bells,"" H M.V. E.577, or similar.—Box No. 6177. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. E.601 (Crooks); Col. LX.396 
(Kullman); any Schmidt and Roswaenge; 
Paderewski Piano Concerto.—Robert F. Carter, 
249. Harborne Road, Birmingham 15. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Recordings by Mariano 
Stabile and Mori*7 Rosenthal.—Eves, 149, Adelaide 
Road, London, N.W.3. 

WANTED.—Wanderer Fantasy, 
Decca, automatic, fibred.—R. Barnes, 
tenham Road. Gloucester. 

































































Schubert-Liszt, 
16, Chel- 





“ PRAGUE,” Walter, DB.8304 or DB.3113, as 
replacement.—Hodges, Downing College, Cam- 
bridge. 


PRE-WAR DANCE RECORDS, variety. auicksteo 





numbers. Henry Hall, Elsie Carlisle, Sam Browne, 
Tessie O'Shea. Jack Smith. Hu'bert, Buchanan, 
Ronald Frankau. — 3, Monksilver, Branksome 


Wood Road, Bournemouth. 

RAVEL’S INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO for 
Strings. H.M.V. C.1662-3 price paid.— 
— 40, Yewcroft Avenue, Harborne, Birming- 
am. 





WANTED.—C Maior Piano Phantasv. by Schu- 
mann, played by Backhaus.—Box No. 6260. 


WANTED.—Collecticn of Classical Gramophone 
one in good condition—BM/EXS, London, 
WANTED. — Mozart Quintet, Piano-Wind 
(NG.S.). Sinfonia Concertante, LX.661-4; fibred. 
—Box No. 6267. 

WANTED.—10-inch Albums; good _ condition 
gg iam 45, Courtenay Road, Birming- 
am, . 
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WANTED.—A Record of * The Drinking Song’ 
from “ The Rose of Persia,’’ by Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van.—H. Robinson 12, Hills Avenue, Cambridge. 

WANTED.—Lecca CA.8196, PO.5024, Parlophone 
R.1257, 2168, 2205, H.M.V. DB.4412.—Rae, Macin- 
tosh & Co., Ltd., 39, George Street, Edinburgh. _ 

Wifil OVER 50) REGULAR CLIENTS my need 
for co.iect.ons of fibre payed Classicai and Opera- 
tic Records grows, more pressing. Strong wooden 
boxes sent for lots of 11 and over. Libraries of 
»ver 200 ccllected within 100 mi.es cf London, 300 
But, remember, no sapphire 








collected anywheie. 

or stcel played discs—H. C. Harridge, 37, 
Frcebisher Road, Hornsey, N.8. ‘Phone, Mount- 
view 9043. 





x1 UFFERED for Winding Handle to fit Garrard 
7A triple-spring Gramophone Motor.—Butcher, 
Parkgate. Bromsgrove, Worcs 

£4 i0s. 0d. OFFERED for Garrard A.C.4 Gramo- 
phone Moior with auto-stop.—Peter Paynter, 42, 
Aistone Lane, Cheltenham. 





lhe GRAMOPHONE 


DELETIONS (fibred). Debussy Iberia; Doh- 
nanyi Quartet; Mozart Quartet K.387; Rachman- 
inovy Symphony 2 (Cleveland); Schonberg Verk- 
larte Nacht (Minneapolis); Stravinsky Noces; 
and others. Also many non-deletions at reduced 
prices. S.a.e. list—2z, Rookfield Avenue, N.10. 

£.M.G. MARK IX GRAMOPHONE, excellent con- 
dition, £20; Khaichaturian Piano Concerto, Decca 
K.1145-8, 16s.; Ti.l Eulenspiegel, H.M.V. DB.2187-8, 
10s.; Masters:ngers Suite, H.M.V. C.3416-7, 6s. 
All perfect fibred condition.—Lewis, Halford House, 
Bridge Park, Newton-le-Wiilows, Lancs. 

E.M.G. MARwn X.A. GRAMUPHONE for sale, 
standing on Record Cabinet with capacity for 30 
reccrd albums; spring dr.ven; excelient condition, 
£40; with Record Cabinet or offer.—Apply Meade, 
76, Corringham Road, Golders Green, N.W.11. 
Telephone: Speedwell 6770. 

E.M.G, RADIO-GRAMOPHONE, DR.3, with large 
cabinet speaker, £50. Twin Playing Desk, £30, 
walnut, ‘‘ Queen Anne.’’—Box No. 6258. 














£2 OFFERED for Odeon No. 56198 (Landony, 
etc.), in mint condition. Also wanted, Columbia 
D.11551 (Solan), DQ.1059 (Lomanto).—Box No 
6206. 





FOR SALE 


A BiG SEuLLCLION of nbred e-ectr.cal Classical 
Reco.as, including rare deletions and foreign.— 








Box No. 46; 5. 
~ACOCS#ic and Electric Operatic and Vocals, 
inc.uding Golden Age Singers, also Symphonies, 


Cone rvos, ete. Reasonabie prices.—Bcx No. 2347. 


“ALL FiBR&D, f-r saie. Foreign issues (Siemens 
ge Mcisterslasse), Vocal and Instrumental 
De.et.ons. Current issues at pre-tax prices. Col- 
Sookie and surp.us reccrds purchased. Excellent 
condition oniy.—Write to R. R. Napier, 32. Stan- 
hop: Gar dens, London, S.W.7. 

ALL FINE FIBRED DELETED SETS. —Schu- 
mann Vio.in Concerto, 50s.; Schubert Quartet 161, 
40s.; Vaughan Williams London Symphony, 35s.; 
Bioch Quu.tel, 6Us.; Concerio, 40s. Also Mahler 
Kinderio.en Lieder and Beethoven Opus 110 
Sonata (Backhaus), £2 each. Higher offers wel- 
comed; lower considered.—Peter Woolf, 10, Vivian 
Way, N.2. 

AMERICAN AND OVERSEAS COLLECTORS 
interested in rare European Operatic and Concert 
Art:sis shouid send for one of the choicest lists 
we Vocal Recordings, which inciudes the fol- 
ari.sis:—Irene Abendroth, Emma Albani, 
Artot ce Padilla, Biand, Carre, Clasenti, 
Elizza, Escalais, Fieischer-Edel, Herzog, 
itvinne, Lilli Lehmann, Nast, Nesh- 

berg, Susan Strong, Siems, Van 
Walker, Wedekind, etc. (mainly 
Rann for list and send your 
especial wan io the Grahan Record Service, 
186, Hg! bury H il, London, N 5. ‘Phone: CAN. 2341. 
ERiCAN JAZZ KRECORLS, many labels, 8.a.e. 
































Ani 
for list.-—Prowting, 27, Kingsend, Ruislip, Middx. 
$ach.—ricrea Concertos, Sonaias.—i6, Wales 
Avenu®. Carstalton, Surrey. Wallington 5172. 











Bi “NuIAG CASES and Incices, Vol. 23. We still 
have a few avai ab.e. Binding Case 2s. 9d., Index 
2s. 6d., post fr na ‘The ee ”” 49, Ebring- 
ton Food. Kenton, M‘ddieses 
~ BRAHMS 4th SYMPHONY. ithe. am, fibred, album, 
30s.—107, Sandy Park, Bristol, _ 

Tchaikovsky Pathetic, 








~ BRAND NEW compleie 

Columbia DB., odered 16s.; ditto Brandenburg 3 
(Busch), 4s. 6d.—37, Monipelier Road, Purley, 
Surry. 





“CASCADE GRAM, 100 Classical Records, fibred 

only, as new.—Duttson, Little Spinney, Aldeburgh, 

Suffolk. eT 

_ COLLECTOR'S TROPHY, original pre- G. & T. 
‘Dog’ Gramophone. Offers invited.—Box No. 

2655. 
COLLECTOR wishes to dispose 








of part of his 





+ prices; call, 


EXPiRi SOUNDBOXES, 2 Dynamic, 70s. each; 
1 standard, 40s.; tuned 1946. 2 E.M.G. fibre 
Needle Cutters, 7s. 6d. each. All excelent condi- 
tion. Pre-war Record Albums: Sibelius Society. 
Vols. I to IV, 6s. each. Others for H.M.V. and 
Columbia Symphonies and Concertos, 4s. and 5s. 
each. Eastlight Box Albums, 14 12-inch and 10 
10-inch, £5. Condition fair to mostly excellent. 
Fo tave extra.—Box No. 6338 

F:BRED DELETIONS.—Vocal, Opera, Instru- 
menial, Quartets.—Bennett, 29, Sandfield Road, 
Arno.d, Nottingham. 

FIBRED.—Mozart 40 (Walter), DX.31-3, 8s.; 
Elgar Enigna (Harty), DX.322-5, 12s.; Ravel Piano 
Concerto (Long), LX.194-6, 15s.; Hindemith Second 
String Trio, LX.311-3, 18s.—Macdonaid, 16, Halkin 
Mews, S.W.1. 

FOLDED METAL EXPONENTIAL HORN, 17 x 16 
x 17, with fret, tone arm, Limit soundbox. Offers? 
—Wi livyott, ®8. Mather Avenue, Liverpool 18. 

FOR SALE.—Brand new modern Recordings: 
Schubert 6th Symphony (Beecham), 21s.; Daphnis 
et Chloé, Suite 2 (Koussevitsky), 12s.; ‘“‘ Job,” V. 
Williams (Album), 36s.; Mozart Symphony No. 39 














(Walter), 18s.; Mozart Clarinet Quintet (Kell), 
15s.; Ferguson Piano Sonata (Hess), 10s. 6d.; 
Brit:en. Hymn to Cecilia, 7s.; Michelangelo 


Sonnets, 6s.; Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto, No. 2 
(Moiseivitch), 14s.; Delius ‘‘ Cuckoo ’’ (Lambert), 
2s. 9d.; Collector’s rarity, Paul Whiteman’s “Sweet 
Sue,” 12s. 6d. Packing available. Posiiage paid 
on 6 records and over.—A. L. Hill, ‘‘ Woodfield,” 
Farm Lane, Jordans, Bucks. 

FOR SALE.—Set of Foylophone French Records, 
With textbook. What offers?—Box No. 5972. _ 

“FOR SALE.—1946 R.D.G. Model 1046 G. Auto 
Radiogram, 10 valve, cost £180, as brand new; 
reasonable offer accepted. —Gray, 44, Shepherds 
House Lane, Earley, Reading. 








FOR SALE.—E.M.G. Gramophone in perfect con- 
dition; also Record Cabinet, complete with records. 
—wWrite Browne, 45, Barrington Court, Colney 
Hatch Lane, Muswell Hill, N.10. 

FOR sALE.— Gram :phcune,”’ April, ’35, to Octo- 
ber, 36 (less May); March, °’37; January, April, 
"39. Clean, unbound. 15s. lot post paid, or offers 
for part. Wanted: August, °44, January and 
August, ’46.—Stevenson, Much Hadham, Herts. 

FOR SALE.—H.M.V. Radiogram, A.C./D.C. 
Offers?—EBox No. 7. 

FOR SAL..—Iwo H.M.V. compartmented Record 
Cabinets, capacity 100 each; two Alyum Cabinets, 
capacity 50/55 each; a'so following Operatic 
H.M.V. pre-war aibum sets:—Wagner Parsifal, Act 
III, D.1537-44; Siegfried (Melchior), DB.7252-70; 
Gott ;tdimmerung, selected passages, 2 albums, 

D.7809-24; Walkiire (Schorr, etc.), selected pas- 
cae D yest 4: ‘Puccini Tosca (Granforte, etc.), 
C.7062-75; Bohéme, C.7015-27; Lecncavallo Pag- 
liacci (Gigli), DB.7760-68; Verdi Requiem Mass, 
D.1571-60.—Offers to Box No. 6269. 

GINN EXPERT JUNIOR in perfect condition, 
£20.—20, Ba'combe Avenue, Worthing, Sussex. 

GOOD SELECTION Classica: Records at low 
write or *phone.—Payne, 3 Flat, 36, 
Lorn Road. Brixton. BRI. 2863. 

HALFORD DE LUXE 12-vaive, 5 waveband Auto- 
matic Change Radiogram; not mass produced; 
genuine qua'ity instrument, really superb; like 
new throughout; magnificent cabinet, 45 in. high. 
£200.—Box No. 6283. 























collection of rare and historic records. Columbia 
Opera Series: Mary Garden (Traviata), 
t (Otello and Trovatcre), Constantino 
a), Boninsegna (Cavalleria and Gio- 
Cavalieri (Lescaut, Tosca), Melba, Mad 
§ », Hamlet, 033028, F. de Lucia, Ruffo, Battis- 
tini 052310, Jad’owker (Pres‘leid), Miserere, 
Caruso-Alda 2-054007, Amato (Italian record), 
Destinn, What cffers?—Brooks, 123, Lord St.. 
Southport. 
COMBINED 5-watt Amplifier Record Plaver, 
A.C., Baffle Speaker, £20. Deletions, including 


Seinemeyer. Anss°au. A.C. Record Player, £8 10s. 








H.M.V. ** Two-n-One” Internal Horn, 30s. S.a.e. 
detai's For No. 6332. 

—CONCERTOS.—Chepin Ist, 15s.; Elgar ‘Cello, 
14s Others. Boevi Mass, offers? Two 10-in. 
P.M. Speakers. Rothermel Pick-up, 35s. each.— 
138, Iynton Road, Acton. W.3. Acorn 4301. 
DAS LIED (Mahler), Sibelius First, Second 
(Kajanus), Seventh (Koussevitsky); fibred, 5s. 6d. 


record.—327a, Portswood, Southampton. 


HALFORD Phantcm Fifteen Autoradiogram, 
magnificent solid oak case, changer takes eight 
1(-in, or 12-in. records in any order; five wave- 
bands; dual circuit. straight or superhet; number 
spare valves. The finest instrument of its kind 
ever made. £130 or offer.—Gregory, 59, Burbage 
Road, Herne Hill. Brixton, 6715. 
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H.M.V. 5A SOUNDBOX, perfect condition, 35s.- 
Mi.ls, 16, Bassett Street, South Wigston, Leicester. 

H.M.v. RE-ENTKANT HORN and Tonearm from 
193. Offers? H.M.V. 5B Soundbox and E.M.G. 
MsXB Soundbox. £2 each.—BM/GEBR, London, 
Ww.Cc.1. 

H.M.y¥. CABINET GRAMOPHOME, “Mahogany” 
Mode} 157, with 70 H.M.V., Columbia, etc., Re- 
cords, £25; bargain.—55, King Edwards Road, 
Hac«nev, E.9. Ambhurst 5979. 

H.M.V. ELECTRICAL REPRODOCER GRAMO.- 
PHONE, Model 551A; A.C., heavy mahogany 
cabinet, £s0.—Telephone: Colindale 6053 after 
7 p.m. 

INs&RESiING DISCS OFFERED. — Bruckner 
Seventh, Ormandy, Pas d’Acier, few Telefunkens, 
Muczio Discs, Saint-Saens Cello Concertos, Squires, 
Bach Fourth Violin/Piano Sonata, few pre-war 
Albums, Giiere Third Symphony, single discs, 
Golden Age Opera; s.a.e.—Box No. 6270. 

MANY CLASSICAL, including deletions.—‘ In 
the South,” ‘‘ Verklarte Nacht,” ‘Isle of the 
Dead,’”’ 2nd Symphony (Rachmaninov), ‘“ Zara- 
thustra,’’ ‘‘ Seasons,’’ ‘Don Quixote,” ‘‘ Thamar,” 
‘“*Poéme,”’ Stravinsky, ‘‘ Nightingaie,’’ ‘‘ Phaeton,” 




















“Ring,” ‘‘ Froissart.” Offers?-—143, Bishop Road, 
Bristol. 
MIKADO (H.M.V. Lytton), auto fibred, first 


and las: two records missing. 6s. per record.— 
Box No, 523. 

NEW ELECTRICAL REPRODUCER PLAYER 
(Garrard 201/B Motor, Senior Crystal Pick-up, 
alternative magnetic circuit). ‘‘ Expert’’ Master 
12-watt Amplifier, bass, treble controls, baffle 
stand, Vitavox 12-in. Speaker, mahcgany; fault- 
less repvocuct’on. £90.—Box No: 6272. 

N.G.S. ELGAR PIANO QUINTET and Schubert 
Quintet, Op. 163, Wieniawski Concerto, Heifetz. 
Offers? Chopin Concerto No. 1, Rubinstein, £1. 
Liszt Hungarian Fantasia, Moisciwitsch, 8s. Elgar- 
Enigma, Boult, 15s.—Dennis Eisen, 4, Dunrobin 
Court, Finchley Road, N.W.3. 

wine vALVE mAw.VGRAM, custom-built, three 
waves, full 15-watt push-pull (triode) quality 
amplifier section, hypersensitive lightweight pick- 
up, Rola 12-in. speaker, walnut cabinet, suitable 
home or hall; external speaker available; very 
high fidelity realistic reproduction, large output, 
A.C. View appointment. Offers?—29, Selborne 
Road, Sidcup. FOOtscray 4217. 

OFFERS?—iclefunken Dvorak Cello, Beethoven 
Violin, Beethoven Scciety II, Mozart 271A Pelleas 
(H.M.V.), Ercica Variations, deleted Vocals and 
others, to callers only by appointment.—Lavy, 62, 
Witlev Court, Coram Street. W.C. TERminus 6021. 

OPZERATIC DELETIONS, Electric, Acoustic, 
Lauri-Volpi, Zanelli. Dal Monte, McCormack, 
Fleta, Bori, Zenatello, Lehmann, Bonci, Jeritza, 
Cortis, Hempel, Pinza. Write for list.—Box No. 
6072. 

PAM 601B AMPLIFIER and Speaker, H.M.V. 
box-type Record Player, fitted latest Rothermel 
Senior Pick-up. £35. Murphy A78C 10 wavebands, 
remote control. complete set, new spare valves, 
£65.—219, Mitcham Lane, S.W.16. 

PHONOGRAPH CYLINDER RECORDS, famous 
artists of the ‘‘ Nineties.’”"—3, Downsway, South- 
wick, Sussex. 

PRE-WAR DANCE RECORDS, 


























excellent condi- 
bands. Also 








tion. Famovs numbcrs, famous 
“Hutch”? Deletions, Ail 2s. 6d. each.—Box No. 6266. 
RARE JAZZ RECORDS for disposal; s.a.e.— 
At*ins, 37, Woodstock Avenue, N.W.11. 
RARE OPPORTUNITY fpr Collectors. Edison 


Standard Phonograph (Serial No. 8.74152), in 
original case; 4 ft. brass horn in wicker case, 
and 100 cylinder records, mostly Edison Bell. 
—Offers to L. Harney, 71, Broad Street, Chipping 
Sodbury, Bristol. 

READER purchasing new R.G.D. Radiogram has 
for disposal a Murphy A.78C Console, 10 valves, 
bandspread shortwave tuning, alphabetical scale, 
15 watts push-pull output, twin speakers, vari- 
ab'e selectivity, television sound, armchair con- 
trol. Handsome cabinet, 36 in x 29 in. x 14 in.. 
rosewood and Thuva _ burr. New condition 
throvehovt £20.—Box No. 6286. 

RECORD LIBRARY for sale; many Svmphonies, 
Overtures, Concertos, Suites, etc., all fibre played. 
Fitted in albums in solid oak cabinet, 5 ft. 6 in. 








-x 3 ft. Garrard Pick-up and Motor fitted on 


shelf. £125. ’Phone appointment to view, Horn- 
church 3406. 

R.G.D. RADIOGRAM, late 1938 model, 3 wave- 
bands, automatic 8 record change, perfect condi- 
tion; used one year only, then stored. Best offer 
over £120. View bv appointment.—Somake, 17. 
Handside Lane, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
Welwvn Garden 319. 








H.M.V. RECORD PLAYER, £6 10s. 0d. High 
Fidelity Amplifier, PX 4’s, in push-pull, £16 Os. 0d. 
H.M.V. large Table Grand, No. 4°‘Soundbox, per- 
fect condition, £10 0s. 0d. Inspection. Offers?— 
21, Kenilworth Road, Edgware Way, Middlesex. 


ROTHERMEL PIEZO S/8 Pick-up and Circuit 
Resistances, £3. Collaro Motor, 12 in. Turntable, 
£4 10s. 0d. Goldring Magnetic Pick-up, 25s. New 
condition; used one month only.—Collingridge, 113. 
Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, 8.8.12. 
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It certainly is ! Directly you see 
the new IM RAK, made by the makers 
of the famous IM Needles, you'll say : 
‘*Why that’s just what I’ve always 
wanted.”’ 
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For here is the complete answer to your record storage 
problem—the first and only record storage unit in fact 
ever to offer you these nine practical advantages :— 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Holds up to 50 records—10 in. or 12 in. intermixed 
—yet requires little more space than a medium- 
sized table lamp. 

Every record easily accessible. Divisions individually 
numbered for easy indexing. 

Extremely light and portable. If required, may be 
simply adapted as a permanent shelf or drawer 
fitting. 

Resilient sprung steel divisions, specially covered 
with plastic material, give maximum protection to 
records. 

Each record individually cushioned at points of 
contact. 

As your library grows new racks can be added on, 
just like a unit bookcase. 


(7) Wide choice of colours enables large record libraries 
to be grouped into different coloured racks, quickly 
identified. 


(8) Made throughout of finest quality materials and 
practically unbreakable. : 


(9) Optional plastic cover ensures freedom from dust. 


Next time you’re out record- 
shopping, ask to see the new IM / 
RAK. Obtainable now at most 


good record shops. Or, in case _ plus 6/5 purchase tax. 
of difficulty, please write for pjastic cover price 7/9 
details of your nearest supplierto plus 1/8} purchase tax. 


ALFRED IMHOF, 112, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.I. MUSEUM 5944 


Ask to see the new 


G7} RaxK | 








MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS IM LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 
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SCOTTI, Van Rooy, Fremstad, Ruffo and other 
Deletions. S.a.e.—Box No. 610t 

SMALL COLLECTION Operatic, Orch. and In- 
strumental Records; fibred condition; 2s. 9d. and 
a each; s.a.e. particulars, please——Box No. 

SOUND SALES Phase Inverter Speaker for sale, 
in attractive felt lined polished oak cabinet, £10. 
—Grimiey, 85, Kirkstall Road, S.W.2. 

SPECIAL PHILCO ail-wave A.C. Twin Speaker, 
autochanger Radicgram, very fine walnut cabinet 
indeed, 46-in. high, completely overhauled, new 
appearance. Record storage space. £100.—Box 
No. 6281. 

SPOKEN RUSSIAN COURSE (H.M.V.), by Pro- 
fessor S. C. Boyams. Twelve 10 in. double-sided 
Records. Fibred, hardly used, in pre-war album, 
together with text-book, £5 complete—R. H. 
Manwaring. 17, West Street, Dunstable, Beds. 

THE GOLDEN AGE RECORDED (Hurst). 
Limited number now ready, price 17s. 6d., post 
7d., from Author, Eatonthorne, Henfield, Sussex. 
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SELFRIDGES, LTD., London, W.1, require the 
services of an experienced Salesman for their 
Sheet Music Department. Age not more than 45, 
and limited ability as a pianist essentialApply 
in writing to Staff Office, giving details of age 
and previous experience. 

SmOKTHAND-TxPiST REQUIRED for West End 
Showrooms of ‘‘His Master’s Voice.’-—Apply by 
letter to 363, Oxford Street, W.1., stating age and 
qualifications. 

VASTLY IMPROVED RESULTS from any sound- 
box. Realism without electricity. Stamp.— 
Tracy, 2, Akehurst Street, Roehampton, 8.W.15. 

YOUNG MAN (London) desires correspondence 
with young lady interested in gramophone (Classi- 
cal).—Box No. 6290. 

YOUNG MAN, 29, with good knowledge of the 
Classical side of record catalogues, seeks position. 
preferably in Central London or Southern Suburbs, 
in Record Trade or elsewhere where this know- 
ledge would be an advantage.—Box No, 6278. 




















“ THE GRAMOPHONE,” Jan., '44, to Dec., °45. 
Clean, unbound, 26s. (post free).—Shroff, 24/26, 
Babulnath Road, Chowpatty, Bombay, India 


THE HOURS OF BUSINESS are always the 
same. Callers are welcome every day except 
Wednesday, from 11 a.m. until 6 p.m. (Sundays 
included). For those who cannot call there is a 
30-page list issued every month. The February 
issue will be ready towards the end ot the month. 
—H. C. Harridge, 37, Frobisher Road, Hornsey, 
N.8. Telephone, Mountview 9043. Nearest Tube 
Station: Turnpike Lane. 








TWO PICK-UPS, BIH and “ Harlie”’; perfect 
order, £1 each.—Long, “ Melville,” Charmouth, 
Dorset. 





TWO UNUSED H.M.V. 1947 Hypersensitive 
Lightweight Pickups, complete with Transformers, 
£6 0s. 0d.—Jusztusz, 80, Weirdale Avenue, N.20. 

VICTOR MAUREL, Era La Notte, and Don 
Giovanni Serenade, as new. Offers?—Box No. 6106. 

VOIGT PICK-UP and Pre-Amplifier. Bruckner 

@th, Dvorak Variations. Societies: Sibelius I, II, 
Wolf Il, Bach ‘ 48" I.—Write 31, Lyncroft Gar- 
dens, London, N.W.6. 
“WILLIAMS FIFTH SYMPHONY, Lark Ascend- 
ing, Debussy Nocturnes. Concertos, Brahms 
Second, Mendelssohn/Elgar Violin, Franck Violin 
and Piano Sonata. ‘“‘ Gramophones,” 1946, many 
others. S.a.e. reply.—Oliver, 40, Fairway, Mill 
Hill, London. MIL. 3310. 

500 RECORDS, including 100 fibred Deletions, 
also some steeled. Callers only. Letter first.— 
154, Allison Road, Bris'ington, Bristol. 

1,570 BESSON & CO., LTD, 6% Preference 
Shares of 10s. each. Best offers over 10s. each.— 
The Exors. of E. A. Wood, 100, Aston Road, Bir- 
mingehem. 




















MISCELLANEOUS _ 

ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY is a high- 
class subscription library of 4,000 records. Postal 
Service. Latest recordings.—S.a.e. Box No. 42. 

NEW PARADOX IN MAY, 7s. 6d.; Perfect Repro- 
duction Papers now 1s.—Rev. L. D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup, Lancs. 








TRADE 


Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of six shiilings. The advertiser’s 
name and address will be charged for, gnd single 
letters and single figures will be counted as words. 

A SOUNDBOX for the Connoisseur—the Bratley 
—Overstall. Individually built and tuned, £4 each. 
—John K. Bratley, ‘‘ Wey View,’’ London Road, 
Liphook, Hants. London: ’phone after 8 p.m. 
weekdays, Kensington 7995. 

CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amplifiers. All our models have now 
been re-designed with careful thought given to 
the music lover. Improved lay-out and new chassis 
design ensure freedom from hum so that good 
quality can be maintained at low volume levels. 
The best quality components are used in the manu- 
facture of our amplifiers, which are not mass pro- 
duced and can be built to suit customers’ indi- 
vidual requirements. We supply the public direct, 
which enables us to maintain our prices at the 
lowest possible level. 

MODEL D5/6.—Designed for the home, this mode} 
gives exceptionally good quality where a large 
amount of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. com- 
plete with 8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push-pull 
output. 

MODEL D5/8.—Similar to the above, complete 
with 10-inch Rola Speaker giving a larger output 
and better bass reproduction. £12. 

MODEL S5/10.—This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortion- 
less output when needed. The same high quality 
reproduction is maintained at all volume levels. 
10 watts push-pull output. Complete with Vitavox 
or Goodmans 12-inch Speaker. £18. 

MODEL D7/12.—Duo-channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur: it is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassi8, one 1s & pusn-pull 
combination which drives a Vitavox speaker for 
the bass. The other is a small amplifier which 
drives an 8-inch speaker for the treble. The 
output to each speaker can be varied, thereby 
increasing the bass or treble as desired. Price 
complete with two speakers, £21. 
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All the above amplifiers are fitted with a 
scratch filter to enable a crystal pick-up to be 
used. We can undertake to build any amplifier 
or radio feeder to customer’s specifications. Please 
send for descriptive leaflet “‘G,” giving the tech- 
nical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio, Ltd., Radio House, 
Wilson St., London, E.C.2 (Tel. Bishopsgate 2966), 


~ EXPERT NON-METALLIC NEEDLES: The first 
and still the best. 

Nucane Fibre Needles 40 for 2s. 6d.; Graded 
Thorn Needles 10 for 3s.; Fibre Needle Cutter, 
12s. 6d.; Thorn Needle Sharpener, 7s. 6d. Prices 
include Purchase Tax. 

Can only be obtained direct from ‘“ Expert” 
Gramophones, Ltd., ‘‘ Ingerthorpe,” Great North 
Road, London, N.2. 


MINIATURE THORNS, especially made for the 
Lightweight Pick-ups; will play yg mange A with- 
out re-sharpening. In packets of five for 2s. 6d.— 
By post from R. M. Thorn Needles, 602, Nell 
Gwynn House, Sloane Avenue. 8.W.3. 


MOLINEUX’S carry largest stocks in North of 
England. H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 
Brunswick, Regal-Zonophone, etc., and will pur- 
chase used Records, fibred condition.—101, Bridge 
Street, Manchester 3 (Blackfriars 4634). 


MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a. Royal 
Patronage.—Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, W.C.1. 

NEW RECORD PLAYERS, 10 gns.; Portable 
Ampiigrams, 18 gns.—Descriptive leaflet from 
Wood, 40, Yewcroft Avenue, Harborne, Birming- 
ham. 


PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES available in new 
condition, guaranteed by Lunts, Woodland Grove, 
Woodihorpe, Nottingham. Tel.: 65910. Send for list. 


POS? YOUR ORDERS for the foliowing:— 
Records, Music, Pick-ups, Players, Grams and the 
“‘ Decola,” etc., to L. B:and, 5, Exchange Build- 
ings, Whitley Bay. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for Cash. 
Highest pr:ces given.—Gramophone Exchange Lid., 
121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. — 
Bar 3007. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, 
20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 


SUPERIOR Thcrn Needles (genuine natural 
thorns), unequalled for long playing and brilliance 
of tone; can be supplied in any thickness if 
desired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 6d. post free.— 
Charles Perritt, Ltd. 242, Freeman Street, 
Grimsby, Lincs. 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD. are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—2, Albion Place, 
Leeds. 


WE DON’T have to say ours is the best Thorn 
or Fibred Needle, our customers do that. Try a 
packet of 10, post paid 2s. 6d.; then buy at a 
cheaper rate, 50 for 10s.—Maddisons Ltd., 12, 
Chapel Street. Edgware Road, London. N.W.1. 












































An Organisation devoted solely to High Fidelity 
Reproduction of Recorded Music 





SPEAKERS PICK-UPS 
wer CHARLES 
Wharfdale Connoisseur 
Vicavox Ss Rothermel 
~ AMPLIFIERS =: 





Telephone : WEStern 3350 


le Palace Gate, Kensington, London, W.8 


(1 minute from the Albert Hall and High Street Kensington Station) 


For the music lover we set a new standard of reproduction and of service— 
the NEWEST TECHNIQUES specially developed by us are a very definite 
advance in purity of tone and we welcome you bringing your own records to 
hear on our units, and trying for yourself all types of speakers and pick-ups. 


THE YORKSHIRE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY 
168 BRIGGATE 
Record Library; Recording Studio; 
and Recording Accessories. 
Dialect records of all counties, our Yorkshire ones are: 
YGL 9007 West Riding Dialect spoken by W. J. 
Halliday of Leeds 
ROX 124 West and East Riding Dialects spoken by 
F. A. Hyde and Joe Lum. 
Both are 12 in. records and contain poetry and prose. 


Others available soon. 


We can now supply a miniature sapphire needle for 
all pick-ups using the ‘‘ Silent Stylus ’’ type of needle. 


LEEDS 1 
Gramophone 


Price 9/9 
Price 7/6 


Post and packing 2/- extra. 














TH 


We give the best cash 
small lots pu 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS — 


and exchange pr 
Consult us —. — — kc or 


THE DRAWDA HALL "BOOKSHOP 











4 George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 














COUPON.—Ihis coupon must be cut out and 
attached to any enquiry (other than Classified 
Advertisements), with @ stamped and 
addressed envelope, if a personal answer is 
desired. Available until February 28th. 
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THE COIL PICK-UP 


WE SAY: THEY SAY: 


Frequency response 30-9,000 cps. ‘‘ We should like to add 
Output .03 volts that the instrument sur- 
Output Impedance 100,000 ohms Passes any that we have 


Needle Pressure } to 1 oz. a emmy & 


Sold complete with screened 
Equaliser-Transformer, Arm rest, 
all fixing screws and instruction 


‘** We use it in all our High 
Fidelity equipments.” 


sheet. “May | add that mechan- 
. ' ically it is a beautiful little 

Price eee eee eee £5/15/- job as well.’’ 

Tax me sins wo» BUST 


yi . and the frequency 
Scratch Filter £1/10/- response is better than any 
Tax oo = ee 6/8 other Pickup | have heard.”’ 


Write NOW for Full Details 


WILKINS & WRIGHT, LTD. 


UTILITY WORKS, 
HOLYHEAD ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 2I 





GRADED 
THORN NEEDLES 


For more than twenty - five years we have fost- 
ered the use of Non - Metallic Needles. 


Our knowledge of selecting, grading, hardening 
and ‘‘treating’’ these needles is unequalled. 


TYPE B THIN 
TYPE A THICK 
Guaranteed harmless to the record 
3/- per Packet including Purchase Tax 
Sharpener 7/4 


Type A are strongly advised for use in all Acoustic 
Gramophone Sound Boxes 


Obtainable only from: 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 








THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 

















ALL ROUND VALUE 
FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 





If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our Used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 








——= Value! MATT has i= 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GRAMOPHONE ENTHUSIAST 


We are in the. happy position of being able to offer an 
unrivalled selection of the highest grade products, all of 
proven quality and technical excellence. Here are typical 
examples from our current list. 

ROTHERMEL CRYSTAL PICK-UPS 

METAL as .. 6&2 12s. 6d. 

DE LUXE ... £2 16s. 3d. 
COSMOCORD CRYSTAL PICK-UPS £l 17s. Od. 
A.C. or UNIVERSAL MOTORS complete with pick-up 

Selection of SOUND BOXES in Stock 


Let us quote youfor ALL your requirements. Cash with order plus postage 


L— Iie 


152 Rich d Road, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey 





































GRAMOPHONE RECORD 
SUPPLEMENT 


You may: subscribe to our RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
and keep informed of all important American 
and European releases, for $1.00 yearly, starting 
with January, 1947, issue. 


The Gramophone Shop, Inc. 


(No branches anywhere) 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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NEW AND GCOMPLETE RECORDING OF 








RECORDED IN THE OPERA HOUSE, ROME 






With Chorus and Orchestra of the 
OPERA HOUSE, ROME * CONDUCTED BY VINCENZO BELLEZZA 






This is the first large-scale recording in Italy since the end of the 

war and the splendid results give no hint whatever of the 

a a or extraordinary difficulties that were overcome. 

“ Annina i ae : MARIA HUDER (Mezzo Soprano) ali the recording equipment and some hundreds of wax discs 
were sent from England by sea to Genoa and then taken by road 


Violetta Valery .. ADRIANA GUERRINI (Soprano) 











Alfredo Germont . . . LUIGI INFANTINO (Tenor) to Rome in 52 separate packing-cases. In spite of many delays, 
technical and otherwise, the recording was carried out successfully 
Giorgio Germont ...... PAOLO SiLVERI (Bass) in the Rome Opera House (formerly the Teatre Reale) and each 
day newly-recorded waxes were flown back to England, nearly 
Redon << .cscend ADELIO ZAGONARA (Tenor) one-thousand miles away, and processed the same night. 
The cast includes the pick of the younger generation of Italian 
Dottore Grenvil......... GINO CONTI (Bass) Operatic singers. Maria Huder, Luigi Infantino, and Paolo Silveri 






have since become well known to Covent Garden audiences 
Barone Douphol .. PAOLO RAKOWSKY (Baritone) during the recent visit of the San Carlo Opera Company. Adriana 

Guerrini has the rare combination of collaratura brilliance and 
Marchese d'Obigny. .. CARLO PLATANIA (Bass)  declamatory power for the exacting role of Violetta. The 

production and direction were entrusted to Maestro Vincenzo 
ee ery BLANDO GIUSTI (Tenor) Bellezza, internationally famous as a director of Italian opera. 









Complete on I5 records.......... DX 1324-38 | Automatic Coupling Numbers.......... DX 8250-64 





On Ue Om BAY ie ON The Finest Name on Record 


THE GRAPHOP*:ONE COMPANY LTD., HAYFS, MIDDLESEX 
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